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Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT A. BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 
Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor, The Reading Clinic 
Director of the Reading Clinic Department of Education, Baltimore 


Temple University, Philadelphia 














Introducing three 
lovable characters 
who are going to 
mean a great deal 
in the lives of 
your children: 
Wendy, a charming 
little girl; Kim, an 
active little boy; and 
Tike, a mischievous 


little dog. 
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Give your health and grooming 


programs NeW ler! 
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Elementary Level 


Dental Health —“‘Ipana’s 5-Way Plan” OD 
Includes: Colored Wall Chart (19” x 26”)—Teacher’s Manual— 
Cardboard Tooth Model — Hygiene Records — Individual and 
Class Certificates. 





School Address 


Subject Taught or Title 
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Educational Service Dept. ST-28, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material checked below: 


City Laake eebeseranes : ae Zone State i dakdssuansée guodesdscegtnpunsadiedinseusscninvetan 
(Check) Elem. Jr. High Se. High:....... 
College Teacher Training College: . aeeiees Other 
GO IO oa Sos cscess aa on ise Pa sos aiteatand Gee Ta ae iba ima ec Nemnber of Cimeses Tage co. ose icssnsssacoscaccsscsasensctcncectie 


.... No. of students in one Class: 






Send for graphic FREE aids emphasizing 
dental health and personal cleanliness! 


You AND THOUSANDS of instructors like you, are 
doing valuable work in the health education 
training of boys and girls. And our free visuai aids 
can greatly increase the effectiveness of your habit- 
forming programs. 

This carefully-planned material thoroughly cov- 
ers the essential subjects of Dental Care, Body Clean- 
liness and Hand Care. 

For your basic instruction there are colorful, at- 
tractive wall charts on each of the three subjects. 

Then individual material to motivate the estab- 
lishment of good personal care habits completes each 
unit. 

Choose the units best adapted to the needs of your 
groups and send for them today! Fill out and mail 


the coupon below to Educational Service Dept., 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 


et { i fi Cay 'e 
DENTAL HEALTH ACHIEVEMENT 


Hires 20 bee vtvb 4 Che! 


AM chekdbewe 18 Mheeweberss tee me agovbeges:: (op tbe 








High School and College Level 

Dental Health—Colored Wall Chart & Cardboard Tooth Model [1 

Persona] Grooming—Grooming for School 
wall charts and individual leaflets 

New Hand Care chart and leaflets for girls 





Name of School or Group 


Girls 
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ANNOUNCEMENT of 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
new geographies, by 
J. Russell Smith, like 
a pebble dropped into 
a pool, has started a 
series of ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


. even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 





... that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
six continents? 


... that cows in Switzerland wear flow- 
ers, fine leather collars, and tinkling bells 
when they change pasture and so con- 
stitute a parade and a holiday? 


... that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 

... there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but no treesgrow ? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 

... that the population per square mile 
of the U.S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U.S. is at least 150? 

. drama of wild life in the grasslands 
of Africa—the lion kills the zebra; the 
vulture feasts on what the lion leaves; 
the hyena and the jackal gorge them- 
selves with what the vulture leaves? 


... that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


. .. that each book from the fifth grade 
up in OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES in- 
cludes a complete new atlas made by 
two of the greatest contemporary car- 
tographers? 


... that WINSTON — oya TS uo, 
texts cover the world, ad 
too? That shipments , if 
are now in transit to 4 ; 
Africa,Asia,Australia, / 

Europe, The Philip- ( wae 
pines, and the islands 9 ~ J ‘ 
of the seven seas? “8 warion's 68 








The Jolu C. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


fe ai ler clei [-) 
LOS ANGELES 15 
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“That this 
nation under 
God shall 
have a new 
birth of free- 
dom and that 
Government 
of the people, 
by the 
people, for 
the people 
shall not per- 
ish from the 
earth,” 

It is appropriate that the February 
cover of the JOURNAL should relate to 
Abraham Lincoln and his famous ad- 
dress in Pennsylvania. The picture is 
a photograph of the soldiers’ National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg. The cemetery 
established under the governorship of 
Andrew G. Curtin is a plot of seven- 
teen acres accommodating 3,604 graves 
of soldiers who gave their all at Gettys- 
burg. Of this number 979 tombs are 
identified by number only. It was at 
the dedication of this National Ceme- 
tery on November 19, 1863, that 
Abraham Lincoln spoke the immortal 
Gettysburg Address. 

Much has been written about Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address—its method 
of preparation, his seeming disappoint- 
ment that it was a weak effort follow- 
ing the great oration of Edward Ever- 
ett, the prolonged silence at its con- 
clusion which he interpreted as disap- 
pointment on the part of his hearers. 

The record of history, however, has 
measured it in its true worth as one of 
the great declarations in the cause of 
human liberty of all time. The words 
of the address are familiar to every 
school boy. Their significance is so 
self-evident that there is little ‘to add 
or detract” from their meaning by an 
attempted explanation. To share the 
full meaning of the greatness of this 
address, however, one must stand as 
did Lincoln on this historic spot and 
see before him the row upon row of 
tombs of the known and unknown dead 
whose final resting place is in this Na- 
tional cemetery. It is then that one 
senses the poignant appropriateness of 
the speech of Lincoln. It is then that 
one feels that his spoken words on 
that somber occasion in 1863 have 
eternal meaning. 

Appropriate it is that we in 1948 
“us the living . . . be dedicated . 
to the unfinished work . . . that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


tt Gettyshurg 








A Geography 
Readiness 
Program 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION 
SERIES 


By POOLE - BARTON - BAKER 
Through the Day 
Grade 1 
From Season to Season 
Grade 2 
In Country and City 
Grade 3 


PUBLISHED LATE IN 1947 
WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


Features: a series of basal text- 
books for the primary grades, 
simple foundational concepts 
systematically organized and 
graded, content based on actual 
experiences of children, vocabu- 
lary controlled for ease in read- 
ing, beautiful four-colored illus- 
trations. 


* * * 


1948 COPYRIGHT 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


By WILSON - ALMACK 
BRACKEN - BAKER - ABBOTT 
PRYOR 


A Separate Book for Each 
Grade, 1-8 


* 


LIFE AND HEALTH 


By WILSON - ALMACK 
BRACKEN 


Secondary School 
Health Education 


* 


OUR AMERICA 


By MELBO 


History and Social Studies 
Grade 4-5 


The publishers welcome correspondence 
concerning your interest in the above 
books for classroom use. 


™© BOBBS-MERRILL 


COM PAN Y 
730 N. Meridian Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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e@ Simple Explanations 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 











The 1947 editionof LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC makes arithmetic 
a meaningful adventure in every- 
day social situations. 





LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 


Lennes, Rogers, and Traver, using their combined research 


and years of experience, assure: 


@ Step-by-Step Development 

e A Wealth of Illustrative Problems 

@ Problems and Exercises Applied to Experience 
@ One New Process at a Time 

e A Built-in Testing Program 

e@ Abundant Maintenance Exercises 


CHICAGO 6 © SAN FRANCISCO 8 
NEW YORK 3 © DALLAS | © ATLANTA 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Lincoln on Liberty 


The meaning of liberty is at the 
core of many debates in the United 
Nations as it has been in the argu. 
ments of philosophers and _ political 
leaders throughout history. Abraham 
Lincoln applied himself to the question 
more than once. One of his most 
eloquent treatments of the theme, ut- 
tered on April 18, 1864, is as apposite 
in 1947 as it was then. 

Lincoln spoke at a Sanitary Fair in 
Baltimore, organized by the forerunner 
of the American Red Cross, to raise 
money for aiding the sick and wounded, 

In the course of introducing his re. 
marks he gave a definition of liberty 
which is of enduring interest to men 
everywhere. The original of the speech 
is on the Freedom Train. 

Lincoln said: 


“The world has never had a good 
definition of the word liberty, and the 
American people, just now, are much 
in want of one. We all declare for 
liberty; but in using the same word we 
do not all mean the same thing. With 
some the word liberty may mean for 
each man to do as he pleases with him- 
self, and the product of his labor; 
while with others the same word may 
mean for some men to do as they please 
with other men, and the product of 
other men’s labor. Here are two, not 
only different, but incompatible things, 
called by the same name, liberty. And 
it follows that each of the things is, 
by the respective parties, called by two 
different and incompatible names— 
liberty and tyranny. 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from 
the sheep’s throat, for which the sheep 
thanks the shepherd as his liberator, 
while the wolf denounces him for the 
same act, as the destroyer of liberty, 
especially as the sheep was a black 
one. Plainly, the sheep and the wolf 
are not agreed upon a definition of the 
word liberty; and precisely the same 
difference prevails today among us hv- 
man creatures, even in the North, and 
all professing to love liberty. Hence 
we behold the process by which thou- 
sands are daily passing from under the 
yoke of bondage hailed by some as the 
advance of liberty, and bewailed by 
others as the destruction of all liberty.” 
—New York Times Magazine, Novem- 
ber 2, 1947. 

pe mere 

You may deceive all the people part 

of the time, and part of the people all 


the time, but not all the people all the 
time.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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FLAMEPROOF CREPE PAPER === 


For decorating, etc. Meets fire regulations 
and is safer. Will not burst into flame. 
Large stock, many colors. Also regular crepe 
paper, candles, cut out stars, sparkle powder, 
paper hats, confetti, balloons, leis, nut cups, 
roll table covers, etc., for banquets, recep- 
tions, proms or other meetings. Write for 
Price List 10-C free. 

STUMP PRINTING COMPANY 
South Whitley 10, Indiana 





QOQLHALAV ALARA AD RADA DADO ADD 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate po | undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for 
a degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational op- 
portunities. You'll enjoy spending a 
Summer in Philadelphia. 


- Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug.6 re 
Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept. 17 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1948 Sum- 
mer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 


FRENCH 


in beautiful, Old-World surroundings 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal, Canada 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 11 


¥ 

‘ 

‘ 

| 

3 

i 

4 

a Perfect your French, for pro- 

: fessional use or for business or 
pleasure, in the natural, attractive 

I French atmosphere of McGill's popu- 

I lar, long-established French Summer 
School at Montreal — in the heart of 

— Old-World French Canada. Ideal 

1 study, conversational, residential 
course for teachers, students, and 

fl business people; also for advanced 

i students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill. 

fl French alone spoken at all times in 

1 residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French 

{university teachers. Resident scholar- 

i ships and university credit certificates. 
Co-educational. Comfortable accom- 

] modation, interesting social amenities. 

Fee (board, residence and tuition) $220 

4 e 

| 

A 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 


Lee nmenaes ow wal 
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Future Teachers 


Membership in chapters of Future 
Teachers of America continues to grow 
with a gain of 60 per cent over last 
year’s total membership. Many chap- 
ters have increased their membership 
as much as 10 per cent and have won 
a place on the Victory Honor Roll. 
New chapters with memberships of 
more than 50 have a place on the 
Honor Roll. 


Two new Pennsylvania FTA chapters 
have been announced: State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, and State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
The East Stroudsburg chapter was one 
of the two largest groups organized 
last year; with a membership of 128 
it is on the Victory Honor Roll. 


In speaking of membership, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, chairman of the 
National Committee of the FTA, says 
“We realize that quality of membership 
is More important than mere numbers; 
yet we would like to see each chapter 
adopt a goal of every person enrolled 
in education classes enrolled also in 
FTA.” 


FTA chapters are accepting the op- 
portunity to contribute to the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. 


Pennsylvania Chapters 


The 1947 Yearbook of the Future 
Teachers of America lists, in addition, 
the following as chapters which are 
flourishing in our State: 


Duquesne University 
Franklin and Marshall 


Juniata College 


College 


Rosemont College 


State Teachers College, West Chester 


Albright College 


State Teachers College, Indiana 


State Teachers College, Millersville 


Chestnut Hill College 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


Ursinus College 


—_——_—__———_———_. 


“Ideals are like stars. You will not 
succeed in touching them with your 
hands; but, like the seafaring man, you 
choose them as your guides, and fol- 
lowing them, you reach your destiny.” 


—Carl Schurz 








“Theatre in a Suitcase” 


lémm. SOUND PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER, 
SPEAKER AND SCREEN—ALL-IN-ONE— 
SMALL, COMPACT CASE 31 lb 

WEIGHING LESS THAN Ss. 


DeVRY gives you the teacher’s projector— 
designed specifically for classroom use. As 
light and easy to carry as a portable radio 
and as simple to operate. 


NOTE THESE BIG PROJECTOR FEATURES 
YOU GET IN THE DeVRY “BANTAM.” 


e@ Brilliant, Flickerless Pictures 

e@ Amazingly Life-Like Sound 

@ 2000 ft. Film Capacity 

@ 750-1000 Watt Illumination 

@ Light Out-Put Exceeds 200 Lumens 
e@ Sound and Silent Projection 

@ Fast Motor-Driven Rewinding 

@ Coated Projection Lens 

@ Coated Condenser Lens 

@ Automatic Loop Setter 

@ Rotating Sound Drum 

@ Prefocused Exciter Lamp 

@ Simplest Film Threading 

@ Instant, Positive Tilting 

@ Precision Built of Quality Materials 
e@ Absolute Film Protection 

@ Motor Driven Forced-Air Cooling 

@ Operation on Either AC or DC 


r CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS q 


311 Market Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 


Please send further details on the 
DeVRY “Bantam” 16mm. projector. 


1 
I 
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SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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LEARNING PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN—— 


Basic Reading 
LEARNING TO READ 


A Basic Reading Program 
For Grades 1-3 
by Nila Banton Smith 


All essential reading skills are developed systematically. The most important single element—learn- 
ing to recognize words—is a key objective at every grade level. 
Accompanied by skill-development books, Teachers’ Guides, and other teaching aids. 


Batic Spelling 
USING WORDS 


An Enriched Spelling Program 
For Grades 2-8 
by Lillian E. Billington 
The most successful spelling program on the market. Spelling as a part of the language arts pro- 
gram. Accompanied by Teachers’ Guides. 














Eastern Western 
KNUTE JOHNSON Representatives in Pennsylvania: A. H. BAGENSTOSE 
4614 Woodland Ave. 2710 Crosby Avenue 
Drexel Hill, Penna. Pittsburgh 16, Penna. 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 EAST 17TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














SO eeeeegue 


Univer sity of Pittsbur sh An individualized literature program 4 


1948 Summer Semester } adaptable to varying class potentials. 
and Sessions THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES } 
e 


Literature texts, grades 7-12 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for be- The world’s finest literature, selected and 
ginning and advanced students in day and a with the greatest care, unfolds at 
evening cl each level of the junior-senior high school. i 
Prose and Poetry of England . . . Grade 12 é 
TWELVE WEEKS SEMESTER Prose and Poetry of America... . . » VN = 
June 16 September 4 Prose and Poetry for Appreciation ... 10 
Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment .... 29 3 


FIRST SIX WEEKS SESSION Prose and Poetry Adventures ...00 8 


June 16—July 23 Prose and Poetry Journeys. ...0e0007 
Teachers’ Manuals - Workbooks 


SECOND SIX WEEKS SESSION Stressing both comprehension and appre- 

July 26—Se ptember 4 ciation, these inviting books offer every 

- hy my a including nes 

SIX WEEKS EVENING SESSION cor othene wpe aad ees "hs 

June 16—July 23 material has been selected for its literary 

; Ts ay bs rangoae to “or gm 

TWO POST-TWO WEEKS SESSION Tisty seo getsied to tow ealeee Seale 
July 26—August 8 August 11—22 fully illustrated. 


e Write for descriptive folders. 


For bulletins and information, address Director, 


Somer Sn THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


2701 Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 
Le on ee ee, ee 


Represented by W. H. Bie, T. K. Ellis, P. W. Symonds 
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THE PSEA SQUARES-OFF 
TO CHALLENGES 


In its largest convention since the 
war, the PSEA in a three-day session 
in Harrisburg, December 29-31, 
squared-off to crucial educational chal- 
lenges facing the profession. 

Organization facilitates action in the 
achievement of accepted goals. The 
teachers of Pennsylvania, in their 1947 
convention, materially advanced their 
constitutional aims to promote the gen- 
eral educational welfare of the state, 
to protect and advance the interests of 
members, to foster professional zeal, 
to raise educational standards, and es- 
tablish and maintain helpful, friendly 
relations. 

Who can estimate the extent of gain 
in the direction of these increasingly 
vital and vibrant professional aims when 
more than 1000 representative members 
and delegates of a great profession share 
and compare their ideas as they inter- 
mingle in an organic pattern of five 
Departments, nineteen Sections, nineteen 
Round Tables, twenty-one Committees, 
nine Caucuses, three Breakfasts, six 
Luncheons, and three Dinners, besides 
two General Sessions, two Business Ses- 
sions of the House of Delegates, two 
Executive Council meetings, and two 
enjoyable Social Hours? 


Issues 


Issues galore were jostled around to 
get the view from all sides and angles. 
Prominent among these were: A five- 
year minimum post-high school training 
for teachers, higher admission and cur- 
ticular selection standards for teachers, 
federal aid for education, improved 
working conditions and facilities, par- 
ticipation by public in boosting educa- 
tion, revision of education to serve the 
needs of our times, greater support for 
teachers colleges, better guidance serv- 
ices, survey of post-high school facili- 
ties, more liberal system of retirement, 
more emphasis on citizenship training, 
higher salaries in schools and colleges, 
relief for teachers in Europe, and more 
democratic school administration. 

Telic thoughts to spur the profession 
on its way toward accepted goals were 
offered by voices of experience and in- 
sight. State Superintendent Francis B. 
Haas emphasized individual _ social 
competency as a fundamental objec- 
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tive, “The ability to live happy, healthy 
lives, to do well some part of the 
world’s work, to possess desirable atti- 
tudes and ideals, intelligent self con- 
trol, a sense of fair play, consideratiqn 
of the rights of others, and respect for 
law and order.” 

Pennsylvania's PTA president, Mrs. 
A. J. Nicely, Erie, proclaimed her Asso- 
ciation as “one of the greatest and most 
constructive forces in American educa- 
tion today, having more than 27,000 
local units and nearly 5,000,000 men 
and women, parents and teachers all 
working toward the same goal.” 

Said Joseph S. Butterweck of Temple 
University, ‘The interests and needs of 
the pupil should be the matrix out of 
which the school world of the young 
adolescents shall evolve . . . The con- 
ception of guidance must be broadened 
to include social, educational, health, 
ethical, and civic adjustment . . . A 
service which can be better rendered by 
the teacher who is in constant contact 
with the child.” 

To meet educational challenges to- 
day, W. E. Peik of the University of 
Minnesota, called for action toward or- 
ganized unity of the whole profession 
of teaching, from nursery school 
through the graduate school, and the 
universal membership of all in local, 
state, and national professional organ- 
izations. 

Appealing for greater teacher par- 
ticipation in the management of educa- 
tion, Willis E. Pratt of Pennsylvania 
State College stated: “If our schools are 
to be democratic, then we need to begin 
with an administration that is demo- 
cratic . . . Teachers who do not have 
a share in planning the policies of the 
school cannot possibly see the whole 
pattern . . Experience has shown 
that this type of participation makes 
for greater efficiency in the operation 
of the school.” 

“As we move further into the post- 
war era’, declared C. R. Crakes of 
Chicago, ‘‘we are confronted with a 
desperate need of teaching youth more, 
and at the same time teaching them 
better, than before . . . By using the 
combined service of better trained 
teachers and more vitalized tools of 
learning, we are going to turn out 


better trained girls and boys to live in 
this very complex atomic age.” 

William S. Vincent of Pennsylvania 
State College would rely on three de- 
vices to improve education, namely, 
information, participation, and inven- 
tion. ‘The truth is,” he said, “our 
schools are not yet good enough; they 
can be made better through the three 
devices mentioned.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Herbert of Allentown 
returned from a year’s experience as an 
exchange teacher in England with the 
feeling of greater admiration for the 
spartan stamina of the English people, 
and a greater appreciation for the edu- 
cational advantages which American 
children enjoy. 

The convention was brought up to 
date on UNESCO by Virginia Kinnaird 
of the NEA. Said she, “The UNESCO 
constitution declares that since wars be- 
gin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that defenses of peace 
must be constructed; and since educa- 
tion plays a vital role in determining 
the minds of men, teachers carry a 
great responsibility in helping to create 
the defenses of peace.” , 

President-elect of the PSEA, N. 
Eugene Shoemaker of Red Lion, urged 
teachers to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to participate in professional 
activities through membership in Local 
Branches of the Association, Conven- 
tion Districts, the Executive Council, 
and the House of Delegates. ‘We shall 
meet the great challenges that are be- 
fore us as we combine our individual 
efforts in a united PSEA.” 


The Headliner 


Jolting the convention to its re 
sponsibility to meet today’s crucial edu- 
cational challenges, Robert H. Kaz- 
mayer, world traveler and commentator, 
in the closing address to the general 
session declared, “The march of history 
is not a march of economic conditions, 
but a march of men... Under a demo- 
cractic system we cannot have wisdom 
and enlightenment in our foreign politics 
unless they are backed up by a cor- 
responding understanding of world 
affairs on the part of the whole nation. 
The burden of bringing about this un- 
derstanding rests on the educators’ 
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shoulders. It is perhaps the heaviest 
burden educators ever faced, and what 
is more, the job has to be telescoped into 
a few years. History won’t wait for 
America.” 

Other prominent speakers included: 
Bishop Brown, University of Pitts- 
burgh; J. George Brueckmann, Phila- 
delphia; Margaret Alexander Edwards, 
Baltimore; Hilda Jaeckel, York; 
Maulsby Kimball, Jr., Bryn Mawr; 
Marguerite Llewellyn, © Columbus, 
Ohio; James R. Meehan, New York 
City; Olive A. Mellon, Atlantic City; 
Lena Porreca, NEA representative; 
Carl E. Seifert, Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities; and 
Judge Robert E. Woodside, Harrisburg. 


Classroom Teachers Breakfast 


The two Departments of Classroom 
Teachers, Mrs. Audrey Graham and 
Ben Elkins, presidents, joined in a 
breakfast meeting on Wednesday morn- 
ing, December 31, in the Plantation 
Room of the Penn-Harris. Speaking on 
“A Challenge to Classroom Teachers”, 
Lena Porreca, Northeastern Regional 
Director of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, said: 

“The building of our teaching pro- 
fession can best be achieved by a strong 
and effective organized teaching pro- 
fession. Our professional organizations 
must be concerned with two major pro- 
grams, a program of action for welfare 
measures and a program for the im- 
provement of its members in teaching.” 


PSEA Program 


The reports of committees in the 
agenda of the convention not only fe- 
vealed the wide diversity of activities 
of the Association, but provided many 
problems for Local Branch projects. In 
these reports is found the answer to 
the all-inclusive question, WHAT Is 
THE PROGRAM OF THE PSEA? 

The report of the Executive Council 
mirrored the action and activity of our 
governing body during the year. 

The report of NEA State Directors, 
presented by Miss Studebaker, sug- 
gested efforts in behalf of our victory 
action goal and an effective UNESCO. 
It also suggested the use of the new 
NEA News which has been initiated to 
disseminate information to officers of 
all local and state affiliated associations. 

The Committee on Local Branches 
urged the use of the new county hand- 
book in planning programs and projects 
at the local level, and more general 
attendance of Local Branch representa- 
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tives at the annual Local Leaders’ 
Workshop at State College. 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare 
recommended the designation of a Wel- 
fare Committee in each Local Branch 
to list all former teachers living in the 
district, make periodic visits to such 
teachers, invite them to attend meetings, 
especially social functions, check on 
living conditions, and secure help as 
needed. 

Report of the Retirement Problems 
Committee invited the assistance of all 
members to propose and promote steps 
toward a more liberal retirement system 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Committee on Legislation urged 
members to continue to study and pre- 
pare for new legislation in retirement, 
subsidies, and salaries, and support of 
federal legislation. 

The Commission on Professional 
Ethics asked the cooperation of the 
teachers in promoting ethical practices 
through local publicity, stressing ethics 
in their programs, establishing courses 
of study in teacher-training institutions, 
the appointment of an Ethics Com- 
mittee in each Local Branch, and as- 
suming within the profession the re- 
sponsibility for ethical professional con- 
duct. 


All Speed Ahead! 


In these many ways the PSEA in 
convention assembled unmistakably 
demonstrated that it is still the “posi- 
tive, persistent, and aggressive’ or- 
ganization which the great Wickersham 
declared it to be at its inception. It is 
still a vigorous voluntary, democratic, 
universal, professional, and service-giv- 
ing organization for all teachers in 
Pennsylvania. It is still a going con- 
cern—moving toward known goals 
with boundless energy and potentiality. 
It is still increasing in momentum. 

New tasks and challenges lie ahead. 
No one of us, in whatever capacity, can 
effectively meet them, alone. Only 
through our annual State Convention, 
Convention Districts, and Local 
Branches can we coordinate our efforts 
and hold to our chartered course and 
objectives to promote the general edu- 
cational welfare of the State. 


Results of the Election 
President, N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red 
Lion 


Committee on Legislation (Two Years) 
John Duronio, Monessen 
M. Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh 


William E. Griffith, Somerset 
Ellis W. Roberts, Wilkes-Barre 
G. Baker Thompson, Swarthmore 


Committee on Resolutions (Two Years) 
Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 

W. W. Eshelman, Ambler 

William P. Miller, Burgettstown 

A. R. Moon, Cochranton 

Joseph T. Yurkewitch, Susquehanna 


Committee on Teacher Welfare (Three 
Years) 

Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 

Lester Dimmick, East Stroudsburg 

NEA State Director (Three Years) 

H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


Resolutions 


I. We commend the Executive 
Council, the elected and appointed 
committees, and particularly our staff 
members at PSEA Headquarters for 
their unselfish devotion and effort in 
advancing the professional and legisla- 
tive program of our Association. 

II. We express our appreciation to 
the 1947 General Assembly for a pro- 
gram of forward looking educational 
legislation, and to Governor James H. 
Duff for his approval of the legislation. 
We express special commendation to 
those members of the General Assembly 
who sponsored the legislation and to all 
who diligently worked for its passage. 

III. We commend the re-appoint- 
ment of Dr. Francis B. Haas, as our 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and pledge our support and cooperation 
to him and his staff in the advancement 
of our public school system. 

IV. We recognize that the expand- 
ing program of education as inherent 
in the educational legislation enacted 
during the last session of the General 
Assembly will require additional staff 
in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. We urge such salary standards in 
the Department of Public Instruction 
as will retain the present competent 
staff and attract to positions of new 
responsibility those recognized as out- 
standing leaders in the respective fields 
of their assignment. 
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PSEA Elects 
|_ Eugene Shoemaker 


Delegates at the convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in December elected 
N. Eugene Shoemaker to head the 
organization in 1948. A teacher 
of biology and general science in 
Red Lion, he has been active in 
local, state, and national associa- 
tion work for many years. 

The Red Lion Education Asso- 
ciation has had his leadership as 
president and secretary and as 
member of various committees. 
For eight years he has been chair- 
man of the York County Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

As representative of the South- 
ern Convention District, Mr. Shoe- 
maker served on the Executive 
Council in 1947. In 1945 he was 
a member of the Council as presi- 
dent of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers in Secondary Edu- 
cation. He was on the Legislative 
Committee in 1943, 

For the National Education As- 
sociation he has served as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee 
on Legislation and as a convention 
delegate. 

One of Mr. Shoemaker’s avoca- 
tions is radio. He has been an- 
nouncer for the York station. He 
is also active in Boy Scout work, 
and has been on the District Coun- 
cil and chairman of leadership 
training. 

Mr. Shoemaker is a graduate of 
the State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, with a B.S. degree and holds 
an M.Ed. from the Pennsylvania 
State College. In addition to teach- 
ing science at Red Lion he acts as 
director of visual education. 
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V. We urge all high schools in the 
Commonwealth to initiate Driver Edu- 
cation Courses for their students. We 
commend the Department of Public In- 
struction for its assistance in establish- 
ing these courses. 

VI. We note with approval the 
numerous educational opportunities 
provided to veterans. We endorse a 
continuance of this program and a fur- 
ther development of adult education as 
an integral part of our public school 
program. 

VII. We encourage continued effort 
in the recruitment of desirable high 
school graduates to the teaching pro- 
fession; we recommend that teacher- 
education institutions screen carefully 
students who are preparing to teach; 
we deplore the seeming necessity in 
some areas of the Commonwealth of 


employing teachers with emergency 
certification. 
VIII. We commend the Parent- 


Teacher Associations, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the Feder- 
ation of Womens Clubs, the American 
Association of University Women, and 
the League of Women Voters for their 
interest in and study of educational 
programs and policies throughout the 
past year. We hope that these groups 
may continue their valued contributions 
toward a wider understanding of educa- 
tional needs. 

IX. We note with appreciation the 
participation by the Communities of 
the Commonwealth in Pennsylvania 
Week. We recommend that efforts be 
continued to make it a truly educational 
experience in all communities for young 
and old alike. 

X. We appreciate the active co- 
Operation of civic organizations 
throughout the State in the observance 
of American Education Week, thereby 
promoting closer contacts between the 
home, the community, and the school. 

XI. We commend the continued 
study of the provisions of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
and the preparation of legislation to 
liberalize retirement benefits, to guaran- 
tee the annuity originally anticipated, 
and to provide for an adequate mini- 
mum retirement allowance. 

XII. We urge the PSEA to put 
forth every effort to have the Congress 
of the United States exempt from the 
Federal Income Tax law annuities paid 
to retired teachers by the several Public 
School Employes’ Retirement systems. 

XIII. We commend the General 
Assembly for promoting health and 


physical fitness in our children by pro- 
viding an adequate program of annual 
medical inspection. To make this pro- 
gram effective we need remedial fol- 
low-up by both home and school. To 
this end we recommend increased nurse 
service for our schools, and an enlarged 
program of physical education for all 
boys and girls, including more com- 
munity playgrounds. 

XIV. We urge the Departments, 
Sections, Round Tables, and the Local 
Branches of PSEA to participate with 
the Department of Public Instruction 
in the revision of the elementary and 
secondary school curricula. 

XV. We heartily endorse the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program as a 
means toward developing strong and 
healthy citizens. We urge the restora- 
tion of non-food subsidies to the lunch 
program in order that more schools 
may provide this essential service. 

XVI. We endorse federal aid for 
public education without federal con- 
trol in order that every child in America 
shall have available certain basic mini- 
mum educational opportunities. 

XVII. We pledge our support and 
effort to the program of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization and urge every 
school in the Commonwealth be mobi- 
lized in support of its objective of 
World Understanding through a free 
exchange of ideas and knowledge 
among the peoples of the world. 

XVIII. We urge continued study 
of our educational program—its ad- 
ministrative organization, financial 
needs, salary standards and _ teacher 
preparation—in order that our public 
schools may keep abreast of expanding 
educational needs in our changing so- 
ciety. 

XIX. We endorse the Victory Ac- 
tion program of the National Educa- 
tion Association and pledge our sup- 
port by active membership. We be- 
lieve that every teacher should be a 
member in the local education associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Amendments to the Constitution 

Three of the five amendments pre- 
sented for vote received the required 
two-thirds vote and now these changes 
in Articles in the Constitution read as 
follows: 

Article VI, Section 1 

The House of Delegates shall con- 

sist of the members of the Executive 
(Turn to Page 232) 
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Educatiou- 


THE CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP 


Address by Francis B. Haas before the Convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, December 30, 1947 


AM glad to have this opportunity 
I to discuss some of the challenges 
confronting our educational leadership. 
This topic is as timely as it is vital. 
Rapidly changing socio-economic condi- 
tions and increased responsibilities re- 
sulting from recent legislation make im- 
perative a careful review of our pro- 
gram of public education. 

The challenges confronting public 
education today originate in our edu- 
cational objectives, and our educational 
objectives are conditioned by our phil- 
osophy of public education. 

I shall attempt to outline briefly that 
philosophy, as I see it, summarizing a 
few of the major challenges confront- 
ing public education in this complex 
age, and suggesting the changes and 
adjustments these challenges seem to 
imply. 

Two questions arise in discussing 
this subject— 

First, what are the major objectives 
of public education in Pennsylvania, 
and to what extent are we realizing 
them? 

Second, what are the major chal- 
lenges confronting public education 
today, and what further adjustments 
are needed in our present program to 
reach the desired goals? 


As to our objectives in public educa- 
tion, it seems obvious that in order to 
arrive, we should know where we want 
to go, and why we want to go there. 


The Development of Socially Competent 
Citizens 


The major purpose of free public 
education in a democratic social order 
such as ours is to make the individual 
socially competent. Social competency 
means much more than learning certain 
bodies of knowledge and mastering cer- 
tain skills. It means the ability to live 
happy, healthy lives; to do well some 
part of the world’s work. It means de- 
sirable attitudes, ideals, intelligent self- 
control, a sense of fair play, good 
sportsmanship, consideration for the 
rights of others, and respect for law 
and order. It means the ability to live 
successfully with others; the ability to 
think, plan, and work together for the 
common good. 
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Francis B. Haas 


To what extent are we developing 
these attitudes and abilities in pupils 
in our schools in Pennsylvania ? 

In the matter of health and physical 
fitness, we have made a start but we 
have yet a long distance to travel to 
develop a State program of corrective 
physical education and rehabilitation 
for our pupils. Of our 90,000 high 
school students graduated annually, 
relatively few have learned, during 
twelve years, what to eat and how to 
live to keep well. Nor is their knowl- 
edge of emergency first-aid adequate for 
modern life. 

In matters of self-control, our schools 
must provide greater opportunity for 
experience in  self-determination and 
self-direction. 

Opportunities for cooperative effort 
for the common good are too largely 
limited to extracurricular activities 
which tend to be restricted by an in- 
structional personnel overly conscious 
of imposed regulations. 

As a preparation for successful liv- 
ing, we have yet to educate our youth 
for the most vital responsibilities in life 
—partnership in marriage and family 
relationships. 


Equalization of Opportunity 


A fundamental principle governing 
public administration requires an equit- 
able distribution of free public service 
without discrimination against any race, 
creed, color, or class. 


We readily agree that Pennsylvania's 
children and youth deserve the best. 
Millions of dollars are spent annually 
to improve equipment and instruction 
and for a wide variety of extracurricular 
activities. But, what happens to the 
less fortunate boy or girl who, for one 
reason or another, withdraws from 
school? In too many of our school 
districts he is dropped and submerged 
below the level of public school service 
and is, in effect, disowned by his own 
community. 

Fortunately, Pennsylvania’s extension 
education legislation makes adequate 
provision for out-of-school youth. In- 
structional, recreational, or social serv- 
ice is authorized for him with regular 
State aid. Nevertheless, currently, only 
100 school districts maintain evening 
high school programs, and only 200 
maintain community recreation  pro- 
grams in an effort to distribute their 
public services equitably. 


The Public’s Schools 


Every resident of Pennsylvania con- 
tributes either directly or indirectly to 
the support of his local program of 
public school service and to the sup- 
port of our State-owned and State-aided 
colleges and libraries and other public 
services, and, therefore, has a right to 
a pro rata share of the free public serv- 
ices thus provided, regardless of age, 
economic circumstances, or geograph- 
ical location. 

The public schools are the public’s 
schools and residents of the commun- 
ity are justified in using school build- 
ings for a wide variety of public 
services when such services are not 
in conflict with day-school activities 
and requirements. Out-of-school youth 
and adults whose earlier educational 
opportunity was restricted have a 
right to a share of free public school 
service, at a time when they are able 
to avail themselves of it. 


The benefits of recreational and so- 
cial services maintained in the day- 
school program should be available to 
out-of-school youth and adults who 
were unable to avail themselves of this 
opportunity at an earlier period. 

College and university extension serv- 
ice by State-supported institutions, in- 
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stead of being made wholly self-support- 
ing, should cost the same as campus in- 
struction plus a surcharge covering only 
the extra cost involved in providing 
such service, 

State traveling library and mail book- 
lending services should be expanded to 
meet more adequately the library needs 
of our more remote communities, 
schools, groups, and individuals, free 
of all charge except the actual cost of 
such extension service. 

By means of extension education, vo- 
cational part-time classes, and instruc- 
tion of home-bound children, we have 
made a good beginning toward equal- 
izing free public educational opportun- 
ities in Pennsylvania, but much remains 
to be done. 


Education for Citizenship through 
Participation 

The primary responsibility of free 
public education in Pennsylvania and in 
this nation, is that of educating the citi- 
zens for an intelligent assumption of 
civic responsibility in community, State, 
national, and international affairs. 

No nation can hope to survive ex- 
cept by means of a thorough indoctrina- 
tion of its people in the fundamental 
principles underlying the established so- 
cial order. For us in this age of con- 
flicting political doctrines in an ines- 
capable world community, this indoctri- 
nation must hold the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual inviolate. Its 
fundamental lesson must be that the 
American concept of democracy is 
based upon the principle of group self- 
determination with majority rule; and 
that wise group self-determination de- 
pends at all times upon intelligent in- 
dividual self-direction. 

Social science classes have made cred- 
itable progress in citizenship education 
in recent years. Through school jour- 
neys to meetings of city and borough 
councils and boards of school directors, 
and to courts in session; through stu- 
dent government groups, school patrols, 
school plays, school papers, and through 
a variety of activities in which the stu- 
dent accepts responsibility for the com- 
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mon good, many of our pupils have ex- 
perienced democracy at work. Through 
the development of discussion tech- 
niques, some of our pupils have par- 
ticipated in group thinking and realized 
intellectual integrity in arriving at col- 
lective judgments. 

For many of our pupils, however, 
even these essential experiences have 
not been provided. Textbooks, required 
readings, and discussions are not 
enough. From what we have dis- 
covered of the learning process, we 
know that no spoken or printed word 
can have meaning to a person except 
as there is something in the background 
of his sensory or objective experience, 
which will serve as a basis for com- 
prehending the meaning of such words. 
Many of us recognize in this, the old 
and almost forgotten ‘‘apperceptive 
mass. 

A boy cannot learn to swim by 
taking a correspondence course. He 
must learn to keep himself afloat, and 
to propel himself through actual water. 
No array of words in descriptive com- 
position, however embellished, will 
serve as a substitute for actual exper- 
ience. 

Much of our citizenship education 
stresses words without emphasizing en- 
lightening experience and hence lacks 
real understanding. Citizenship educa- 
tion must come through experience. 
Citizenship education will always be 
ineffective to the extent that regimen- 
tation prevails over pupil self-control, 
self-direction, and self-government con- 
sistent with group law and order. 





So much for the major objectives of 
public education. Some of the major 
challenges confronting public education 
today, and the adjustments needed in 
the present program of public educa- 
tion to achieve the desired goals are 
suggested here for your consideration. 


The Challenge for Leadership to 
Equalize Educational Opportunity 


There is need for leaders to work for 
greater equalization of public educa- 
tional opportunity. Much has been 
done already through evening high 


schools, immigrant education, parent 
education, adult civic education, voca- 
tional and extension education, and the 
instruction of home-bound children, to 
provide educational opportunities for 
as many as possible, at a time and place 
at which they can avail themselves of 
such advantages. 

But the records show that in approxi- 
mately 1200 high schools in 900 school 
districts there are 243 vocational agri- 
cultural programs, 700 vocational home 
economics classes, 140 industrial voca- 
tional programs, 100 general evening 
high schools, and about 200 community 
recreation programs. 

Fortunately enabling legislation has 
opened the way for a vastly increasedi 
development of these equalized educa- 
tional services, with regular reimburse 
ment to school districts for their main- 
tenance. 





The Challenge of Educating Youth for 
Leadership 


Public education should consider 
carefully the establishment of separate 
and clearly defined programs for the 
education of pupils for leadership, as 
separate and apart from the program of 
general education. 

The most recent reliable information 
available discloses that less than 10 pes 
cent of our high school graduates at- 
tend a college or a university. Never- 
theless, many of our high school courses 
are built around the core of college 
entrance requirements, subjecting all 
pupils enrolled to such preparatory 
education without regard for their edu- 
cational interests and needs. 

Responsibility for the education of 
leaders is a primary obligation of pub- 
lic education. We have need for a 
more carefully studied plan which will 
select such leadership ability and foster 
its development as a necessary contri- 
bution to future leadership. Some 
means should be found to provide 
State scholarships and other opportuni- 
ties for furthering the educational de- 
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velopment of gifted students, in order 
to preserve for society the potential 
contributions which their special abili- 
ties promise. 

For the other 90 per cent of our 
high school graduates who do not plan 
to attend college, our program of free 
public education should be geared to 
a carefully balanced schedule of educa- 
tion which will provide for vocational 
training for economic self-sufficiency, 
for general educational opportunities in 
keeping with the needs of the work-a- 
day world, and for cultural education 
advantages to enrich their lives with a 
genuine appreciation of the finer things 
about them. 


Individual Needs 


High in the scale of current educa- 
tional challenges is the problem of pro- 
viding an educational program which 
will respect individual differences and 
meet the individual needs arising from 
them. 

In our smaller secondary schools par- 
ticularly, we find an imperative demand 
for some means of coping with this 
problem without resorting to innumer- 
able small classes, with a consequent 
unjustifiably high per capita cost of 
instruction. 

The State program of directed study 
is a definite attempt to meet this prob- 
lem. Directed study as a learning pro- 
cedure is accepted as sound educational 
procedure. By it, one teacher can direct 
the study of twenty or more pupils, 
each one, theoretically, pursuing a 
different course of study. 

The State program of directed study 
approved in 1938 authorizes either pre- 
pared study outlines or approved high 
school correspondence courses as study 
guides. By this plan, individual in- 
terests, needs, and capacities can be met 
promptly without undue per capita cost 
of instruction, and in some cases, with 
a reduction in such costs. 


Physical Fitness 


A more thorough _physical-fitness 
program with greater emphasis on cor- 
rective physical education, rehabilita- 
tion, and medical inspection and fol- 
low-up is a challenge to leaders in edu- 
cation. 

Until recently, much of our medical 
inspection, particularly in our elemen- 
tary schools, has not gone beyond phys- 
ical examination and filed reports. An 
adequate follow-up, which will provide 
the necessary service for all needy cases, 
must be devised and utilized as 
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promptly as possible. The results of 
our audio-metric and eye-sight testing 
should determine the seating of pupils 
in all of our school classrooms. 


Free Civic Education for Adults 


Reference has been made to the urg- 
ent need for a more effective program 
of citizenship education for our public 
school pupils. Mandatory legislation 
now provides State reimbursement for 
free civic education for adults in the 
form of school classes, discussion 
groups, and public forums, depending 
upon the desires of the adult group. 


In our present cold war between 
democracy and the forces aligned 
against it, the importance of this chal- 
lenge cannot be over-emphasized. Cer- 
tain it is, that education is the only 
social control possible to true democ- 
racy. Just as certainly, the opposing 
ideologies which seek to destroy 
democracy, have the desperately ag- 
gressive and unlimited backing of 
those who sponsor them. Whether 
democracy will survive or perish con- 
ceivably may depend upon whether 
the civic consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people is awakened sufficiently 
and in time. 





The Challenge of Providing Adequate 
Vocational Training 

In serving the educational interests 
of the vast majority of our pupils who 
terminate their schooling below the 
college level, the provision of adequate 
vocational training for economic self- 
sufficiency, must be considered one of 
our major obligations. 

However, of our total of 1187 sec- 
ondary schools, approximately 25 per 
cent, enrolling more than 40 per cent 
of our high school girl pupils, offer no 
home economics education, and more 
than 85 per cent offer no vocational 
industrial education. Of those secondary 
schools serving rural areas, only 243 
provide agricultural education. 

Ability to do some kind of work 
well, and to make an honest living must 
rank high in the scale of values in pub- 
lic education. The answer to the prob- 
lem of the high cost of the expensive 
equipment requited for vocational edu- 
cation, is to be found in some cases in 


the establishment of joint county, and 
area vocational schools. 


How to Live 


Supplementary to vocational educa- 
tion, the providing of general cultural 
opportunities for the pupils of all voca- 
tional schools and classes should be 
considered as a major challenge. Re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a balance 
of vocational education, general educa- 
tion, and cultural education is a policy 
to which public education in Pennsyl- 
vania repeatedly has committed itself. 
As important as vocational education is 
to a vast majority of our pupils, the 
spiritual vitality of each successive 
generation demands a proper balance of 
cultural attainment and appreciation, 
Our responsibility is to teach pupils 
how to live, as well as how to make a 
living. 


The Challenge of the Revitalized 
Curriculum 

In this age of rapidly changing socio- 
economic conditions, the challenge of 
curriculum revision is constantly before 
us. Recent legislative enactment appro- 
priated $100,000 so that the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and our 
public school officials and teachers could 
revise the curriculums of all elementary, 
secondary, and vocational schools of the 
Commonwealth. The purpose of this 
appropriation was specifically “to effec- 
tuate a more thorough understanding 
and appreciation of the American form 
of government and the principles for 
which it stands.” 

Even prior to this appropriation, sig- 
nificant progress had been made in a 
purely voluntary and cooperative pro- 
gram of elementary school curriculum 
revision. 


Pooling of Experience 


In our present program of curriculum 
revision, three points of policy must be 
emphasized— 
1—Whatever revisions are made, such 
recommendations should continue to 
flow from a pooling of experience by 
those of our school personnel who are 
in a position to know, rather than from 
the arbitrary recommendations of spe- 
cialists. 
2—In harmony with our convictions as 
to the purpose of free public education, 
“curriculum” means the total environ- 
mental influences to which our pupils 
are exposed, in study, recitation, club, 
social, home, and recreational activities. 
3—Our program of curriculum revision 
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is not a task to be completed, laid away, 
and forgotten. Rather, it must set up 
the machinery for a continuing evalua- 


_tion and revision to meet constantly 


changing educational needs. 
The Teacher 


Paralleling and supplementing cur- 
riculum revision is the challenge of im- 
provement of instruction, with its com- 
plex implications. In the last analysis, 
the focal point of education is the ac- 
tual contact of teacher and pupil. To 
that one end, every aspect of school 
life contributes: subject matter, texts 
and materials, methods of teaching, 
classtoom procedures, teaching aids, 
and shop and laboratory equipment. 
The selection and education of teachers 
are the outstanding factors in the im- 
provement of instruction. 

The public has had a naive way of 
demanding in its teachers the finest 
character, the highest ideals, the rich- 
est cultural background, and the 
strongest personality, for a minimum 
wage. Recently we have succeeded in 
securing salaries for teachers more in 
keeping with the qualities and quali- 
fications demanded. 

But within the profession of teach- 
ing, and having a direct bearing upon 
the quality of instruction, there re- 
mains yet another formidable challenge. 
In our public schools, as in other walks 
of life, efficient work is impossible 
under a cloud of economic insecurity. 
Only when our teachers no longer fear 
retirement with possible dependency 
can we expect the best teaching. Only 
when our retirement plan provides re- 
tirement annuities sufficient to insure 
economic security for all teachers, will 
we have fulfilled a major obligation. 





Adjustment Counselling 

Another outstanding challenge to 
education is the need for a general pro- 
gram of adjustment counselling as an 
integral part of every school program. 

One major function of our public 
schools is that of transmitting to pos- 
terity the experience of our race. In 
doing so, however, for some inexplic- 
able reason, this service has been 
limited almost exclusively to our ex- 
perience with bodies of knowledge and 
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the techniques of skills. The transmis- 
sion to posterity of our experience in 
such subtle, difficult, and vitally im- 
portant matters as social relationships 
and personality adjustments, has, until 
recently, received little attention. 
Obviously, to neglect educational 
counselling and vocational guidance in 
our public school programs is to rele- 
gate our pupils in these respects, to the 
old, wasteful, and long since discarded 
trial-and-error method of learning. In 
the process of developing social com- 
petency in our pupils, the sympathetic 
interest and understanding of a trained 
counsellor, skilled in case work, pro- 
vides an immediate attack upon truancy, 
insubordination, indifference, and 
failure. Such counselling can help to 
eliminate the handicaps of extreme 


self-consciousness and a sense of in- 


feriority and insecurity. It helps the 
individual to avoid the waste of un- 
guided and misguided choices, and 
checks propensities to delinquent and 
criminal behavior. 

According to our most recent rec- 
ords, less than 35 per cent of our first- 
gtade pupils are graduated from our 
high schools. Even recognizing mor- 
tality as a factor, the wastefulness and 
loss in actual dollars and cents due to 
failures, repeaters, and drop-outs, 
would amount to many times the cost 
of a complete and effective program of 
adjustment counselling for all our 
schools. 


The Challenge for Parent Education 

Paralleling and supplementing the 
improvement of educational influences 
in our schools is the need for parent 
education for the intelligent rearing of 
our children. Recent legislative enact- 
ments have clearly placed upon public 
education definite responsibility for the 
attitudes, ideals, and conduct of our 
children and youth, both while in 
school and out of school. 

The incidental education of home 
and community environment is the 
dominating factor in the life of every 
child. We can send our children to 
school forever and a day, but our homes 
and our communities will continue to 
be the dominating educational influence. 

A State-wide program of parent 
education by which the parents of 
Pennsylvania may secure help in solv- 
ing specific nutrition, recreation, char- 
acter-education, and behavior problems 
is an indispensable counterpart of our 
public school program. Reference has 
been made previously to the need for 
such education in our secondary schools 


as will prepare our youth for the vitally 
important functions of parenthood and 
home building. 

The school law now contains man- 
datory extension-education legislation 
which requires the provision of free 
parent-education lectures, courses of 
study, child clinics, and other types of 
parent-education, whenever fifteen or 
more residents of a school district make 
written request for such educational 


service. Other Challenges 

Other challenges, such as the reduc- 
tion of illiteracy, the assimilation of our 
foreign-born population in the interest 
of national solidarity, planning admin- 
istrative units, securing maximum 
benefits under the Public School Build- 
ing Authority, and adjusting vocational 
and professional training and educa- 
tion to vocational and professional op- 
portunities and needs, will have to be 
passed over with the comment that 
these are challenges we cannot afford 
to neglect. 





Youth Conservation 


But, in conclusion, I desire to direct 
your attention to yet another chal- 
lenge—the challenge of what is to be 
done in respect to the increasing en- 
forced leisure of the youth of public 
school age and the older youth. 

With our progressive mechanization 
of industry, technological unemploy- 
ment, so keenly felt before the last 
war, may again develop and may have 
widespread educational implications. 

Some commentators have made reme- 
dial suggestions, such as, an earlier age 
of required retirement from active serv- 
ice; a shorter work week; the expan- 
sion of free public education to.a 14- 
year or 16-year program in contrast to 
our present 12-year program, and a 
longer period of required parental care 
of our youth. 

However, it is not simply a matter 
of lessening hours. Probably the most 
serious economic problem which the 
world will experience will be one of 

(Turn to Page 231) 
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WILLIAM G. CARR 
Associate Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association Adviser, U. S. Dele- 
gation to the Second General Confer- 

ence of Unesco 

HE Second General Conference of 

the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) met in Mexico. City in No- 
vember and December, 1947. This 
Conference drafted a specific program 
for 1948. Six major fields of work 
‘were approved: 

1. Reconstruction of cultural life in war 
«devastated countries. Unesco will draft a 
‘report on the educational problems of chil- 
‘dren handicapped by the war. It will help 
youth reconstruction camps to develop inter- 
national understanding. The program of edu- 
cational reconstruction is one in which all 
citizens can usefully engage. The NEA 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund is sending 
effective assistance to the most needy teachers 
in the war devastated countries. A more 
continuous activity, related to children’s in- 
terests, is that of the American Junior Red 
Cross. Such activities should have the full 
support of teachers and teachers organiza- 
tions, 

2. International communications, includ- 
ing exchange of persons, and use of libraries, 
cadio, films, and press. This will include 
Unesco’s work in connection with the ex- 
change of teachers and students. 

3. International cooperation in education. 

4. Cultural interchange through arts and 
letters, philosophy and humanities, transla- 
‘tions, and museums. 

5. Promoting human and social relations 
through cooperative investigations by social 
scientists. 

6. International cooperation in extending 
man’s knowledge and control of the satural 
sciences, 

Teachers are involved in all six of 
these fields. They have given gener- 
ously to the purpose of educational 
reconstruction. They will continue to 
participate in exchange of arrange- 
ments. Teachers of the arts and of 
literature will be especially interested 
in Section 4, cultural interchange; 
teachers of the social studies in Sec- 
tion 5; and teachers of science, in Sec- 
tion 6. For the full text of Unesco’s 
1948 Program write to the Unesco Re- 
lations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
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UNESCO’S 


PROGRAM FOR 1948 


Educational Priorities 

The Mexico City Conference agreed 
that first and equal priority in the edu- 
cational program should be given to 
these seven fields: 

1. FUNDAMENTAL ~~ EDUCATION. 
Unesco will give world-wide leadership 
in the promotion of literacy and other 
basic skills. More than half of the 
adults of the world are now unable to 
read or write. While illiteracy is no 
longer a major problem in the United 
States, teachers in this country will be 
ready to put their experience in this 
area at the disposal of Unesco. Dur- 
ing 1948, Unesco will establish pilot 
demonstration projects in China, East 
Africa, Haiti, and perhaps one other 
center. The pilot projects, with cer- 
tain associated projects in other coun- 
tries, will form a Unesco network of 
enterprises in fundamental education. 

2. ADULT EpUCATION. During 1948 
the Director General of Unesco will 
collect information on new methods in 
adult education and will produce ma- 
terials on international affairs suitable 
for use by adult education groups. An 
international conference for leaders and 
workers in adult education will be 
held in 1948, provided sufficient prog- 
ress is made in collecting basic in- 
formation. ‘Teachers of adult classes 
‘who have ideas and materials to con- 
tribute should do so. 

3. Work Wirh UNiversitigs, The 
Director General is to call a meet- 
ing of representatives of universities 
throughout the world. The purposes 
of the meeting will be to develop an 
international association of universities, 
study the problem of equivalence of 
degrees, promote higher education in 
international relations, and encourage 
closer cooperation between universities 
and Unesco. 


4. EDUCATIONAL SEMINARS. There 
will be at least three Unesco seminars 
for teachers during 1948, probably 
during the summer. Although final 
decisions have not been made, it is 
probable that they deal with: (a) in- 
struction about the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies; (b) education 
of teachers; and (c) education of 
young children. Participants will be 


selected by the governments of each 
country. Unesco will provide tuition 
and maintenance; the participating 
governments or individuals will meet 
travel expenses. 


5. TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UN. 
DERSTANDING. Two major lines of 
operation were authorized in this field, 
The Director General is instructed to 
study how the member states of Unesco 
afe teaching about the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. Materials 
on this subject developed by local 
school systems and by individual lead- 
ers may be sent to the Committee on 
International Relations of the National 
Education Association. Second, the 
Director General is to sponsor two 
competitions for young people which 
will stimulate wide public interest in 
the work of Unesco. The exact terms 
of the competitions will probably not 
be announced until next fall. 


6. TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHING Ma- 
TERIALS, Activities in the collection, 
study, and improvement of textbooks 
and teaching materials, particularly 
those which relate to international 
understanding, will be continued in 
1948. 


7. EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS. On the 
request of member states, Unesco will 
provide expert advice on reorganization 
of educational systems and on methods 
of increasing international understand- 
ing. Wherever possible, these missions 
will include representatives of teachers 
organizations. 


Supplementary Projects 
In addition to the seven top priorities 
just enumerated, the General Confer- 
ence approved ten other projects which, 
although important, do not require 
large immediate expenditures of money 
and time. 
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Thousands of years ago, before civil- 
ization developed, savage man was not, 
as some people believed, a care-free in- 
dividual living an unmolested and 
idealistic life, in the midst of an abund- 
ant Eden. Instead, this ancestor of 
ours was a terror driven, ignorant sav- 
age facing the dangers of a hostile 
world. By day he traveled cautiously 
through the rough woods in search of 
food, being in constant fear of death 
by stronger men and wild beasts, and 
in the dark he hid from unseen terrors. 

When seized by the agony of dis- 
ease he hid like a dumb beast; when 
injured he crawled to his lair, either 
to die of hunger or be murdered by 
ruthless enemies. 

Even as he crouched and shivered 
in a world to which he was poorly 
suited physically, he sought an explana- 
tion for his plight. He was ignorant 
but he could be considered intelligent. 
Like a child frightened by darkness, he 
peopled the world about him with 
creatures of his own imagination. These 
imaginary beings, so he believed, were 
responsible for all the phenomena that 
he could not understand, and one of 
these was disease. 

Spirits, supernatural forces, bring dis- 
ease and all other misfortune: that was, 
and still is, the belief of savage man. 
To prevent or cure disease the spirits 
must be controlled, either by being 
forced away or bribed to leave. 


The Medicine Man 
As savage tribes developed there were 
certain ones among them who claimed 
to have power over the spirits—the 
mysterious forces that sent the sunshine 
and the rain, that brought game to the 
hunter and gave success in combat. 
Such a man was the one, then, to whom 
they turned for relief from the spirits 
that brought disease and thus developed 
the first type of medical practice by 

the so-called Medicine Man. 
While wearing grotesque costumes, 
the Medicine Man attempted by danc- 
ing, shouting, and various gestures to 
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§ EDUCATION AND MEDICINE 


BOYD W. GHERING, M. D. 


President, General Alumni Association, State Teachers College, Edinbore 


frighten or drive away the evil spirits 
which caused disease; using the same 
method of relief for all human ail- 
ments. Even by this method of treat- 
ment some of the patients got well, 
and by their very common way of 
thinking, they got well because of the 
treatment. This type of thinking is 
the basis for all the ancient medical 
practices, now discarded, and also for 
the quackery, healing cults, and fads 
of today. 

The practice of the Medicine Man 
was short-lived, confined to the savage 
tribes; but its spirit has come up 
through the .ages, manifesting itself in 
various forms and changing with each 
generation. That is why today we 
have the short-coursed, untrained, ir- 
regular practitioners who claim to cure 
all types of ailments by adjusting mis- 
placed muscles and subluxations which 
do not exist. 


Medicine and Religion 

As years passed, we find medicine 
and religion becoming united, and in 
certain regions, the priests took upon 
themselves the duties of the Medicine 
Men. Later they introduced vast num- 
bers of remedies both of animal and 
vegetable origin, which had no real 
medicinal value but were used because 
of some mysterious of magic property. 

The church tried to regulate medical 
practice. The clergymen in England 
tose up in arms and would not allow 
anesthesia to be administered to women 
who were having difficulty in labor. 
They based this on the 16th verse of 
the 3rd chapter of Genesis, which reads 
—‘In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children.” Had these learned clergy- 
men turned back to the 21st and 22nd 
verses of the 2nd chapter of Genesis, 
they would have found a record of the 
first anesthetic. 

This first anesthetic was used to re- 
move all pain and suffering from Man 
during the only time on record where 
Man was used to deliver offspring. 
For we read—‘And the Lord God 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 


and he slept: and he took one of his 
ribs, and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof: and the rib, which the Lord 
God had taken from man, made He a 
woman.” 

The Egyptians were among the first 
people to observe symptoms of disease 
and found some practical remedies, but 
it was not until 2300 years ago, during 
the Grecian civilization, when education 
had made great advancement in art, 
literature, government, and science, that 
we find the earliest principles of sci- 
entific medicine. For the first time in 
history, mystery was removed from 
medicine and made it a practice, not 
of magic, not of religion, but of com- 
mon sense, observation, and logical 
deduction. 


The Hippocratic Oath 


This step was perhaps the most im- 
portant one that has ever occurred in 
the whole, long history of medicine, 
and was accomplished by the Grecian 
Physician, Hippocrates. Hippocrates 
stated—"To know is one thing, merely 
to believe one knows is another”. “To 
know is science, merely to believe one 
knows is ignorance.” Based upon the 
principles of Hippocrates, medicine 
went forward, much was learned both 
about disease and the treatment of the 
same. 

The oath of Hippocrates, required 
to be taken, at that time, by all gradu- 
ating medical students, is in principle, 
as applicable to the ethics of the physi- 
cian today as it was 2300 years ago. 

After this era, education declined, 
likewise did medicine, and it was not 
until 300 years later as education ad- 
vanced again, in Rome, that we find 
the medical principles of Hippocrates, 
partially revived. Education soon faded 
with the fall of Rome, and medicine 
reverted to its primitive form. 

During the Middle Ages, even 
though Universities were founded, edu- 
cation consisted of very little natural 
science and no scientific experiments. 
Medicine continued at a low level and 








never in all history were cities as filthy 
and people as disease ridden as they 
were in the Middle Ages. Kecords 
show tabulations such as this, in many 
European cities—during one week— 
171 children christened; 5568 persons 
died. An undertaker’s paradise! 

Later the Arabs adopted intellec- 
tual pursuits, education advanced, and 
we find that within two centuries Arabic 
medicine developed to a high level. 
Crusaders returning from Palestine 
brought Arabic medicine to western 
Europe but not until the 16th century, 
during the Renaissance, was much ad- 
vancement again made in European 
medicine. 

Two hundred years later Morgagni 
revived, in full, the principles of Hip- 
pocrates and modern medicine began 
to take shape under the revival of the 
scientific spirit. During the 19th cen- 
tury preventive medicine made great 
advances and at the present time our 
educational system is closely connected 
with the principles of preventive med- 
icine. 

Teaching of health and hygiene in 
our schools; examination of pupils, 
teachers, and maintenance force; rais- 
ing the standard of health by correct- 
ing deformities in children and _pre- 
venting the spread of disease both by 
immunization and early diagnosis; 
school nursing, new principles of sani- 
tation, and better health regulations are 
many factors of vital importance for 
future progress in education. 


Education Keeping Pace 

Is education keeping pace with these 
rapidly changing times? Our colleges 
and universities are crowded but only 
because the Federal Government is foot- 
ing the bill. Many G.I.’s appreciate 
this opportunity while some are coast- 
ing along, following the line of least 
resistance. We must not lower the 
standards in order to keep our class- 
rooms full. This governmental experi- 
ment in G.I. education may lead to the 
proposed operation of colleges and uni- 
versities on the same basis as our grade 
schools and high schools—higher edu- 
cation for all at the expense of the 
townships, boroughs, cities, and states. 


Proper Remuneration 
But, already, we are facing serious 
problems in the operation of our grade 
schools and high schools throughout 
the nation. Will our children be in- 
structed by professional men and wom- 
en who receive proper financial remun- 
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eration or will we continue to have 
teachers on the picket line outside of 
our public school buildings? 

If teachers’ salaries are based on 
time spent in preparation, ability, bonus 
for time served, bonus for being the 
head of a family—then we can elimin- 
ate the Professional Certificate. Do 
other professions lower their standards 
because there is a shortage in their 
particular field? The answer is em- 
phatically no. Why, then, should un- 
trained teachers fill so many classrooms? 
Better to close a few schools, if unable 
to get properly trained teachers, and 
thus localize this public abscess so it 
can be incised and drained. 

You and I will not suffer, it is the 
future generations that will carry the 
scar. We can then eliminate the teacher, 
who like the fire horse of the past, 
stands there all day showing no initia- 
tive, no enthusiasm, and no leadership 
but only ready to run at the sound of 
the bell. 

It may be considered beneath the 
teaching profession to force the issue 
but the general public must be awak- 
ened from their long slumber. 

It has been true in the past, it is 
true now, and I believe it will be true 
in the future—medical science can 
exist, and advance, only as long as the 
scientific spirit survives, and the sur- 
vival of the scientific spirit is entirely 
dependent upon educational advance- 
ment. 


Elementary Education 


Conference, Bloomsburg 


Two hundred elementary teachers, 
supervisors, and school principals at. 
tended the annual Elementary Educa- 
tion Conference held recently at the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
and heard a frank discussion of prob- 
lems in the field by Paul W. Bixby, 
associate professor, School of Educa- 
tion, Elementary Division, Pennsylvania 
State College, and President Harvey A. 
Andruss of the local College. Included 
in the day-long session were a series 
of demonstration lessons by members 
of the faculty of the Benjamin Frank. 
lin School, round table discussion 
groups, a general conference assembly 
in the Carver Auditorium, and a lunch- 
eon in the College dining room. 

Observers stated that the conference 
attracted the largest crowd ever to at- 
tend a function of this kind ‘on the 
hill,” while the crowd of more than 
three hundred persons who heard Dr. 
Bixby deliver the feature address of the 
conference in the general assembly were 
enthusiastic about the affair. Dr. Bixby 
discussed the subject, “Can the Teacher 
Change the Curriculum?” while Presi- 
dent Andruss, speaking at the confer- 
ence luncheon used as his topic “The 
Six Stages of Elementary Education.” 
Edna J. Hazen, director, Elementary 
Education, of the College, was general 
chairman of this conference. 





MABEL STUDEBAKER ELECTED 


TO RETIREMENT BOARD 





MABEL STUDEBAKER 


The Committee appointed to count 
the ballots for the election of the school 
employe representative on the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board to 
fill the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of Clara A. Scott on 
December 31, 1947, has reported that 


45,732 ballots were cast, of which 
Mabel Studebaker received 25,448 
votes and D. H. Stewart received 


19,030 votes. 

There were 520 defective ballots 
and the other votes were scattered 
among other members of the Retire- 
ment System. 


The House of Delegates at its meeting on December 30 gave 
enthusiastic endorsement to Miss Studebaker as Pennsylvania's 
candidate for President of the National Education Association 


in 1948. 
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OUR RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Eligibility for Superannuation 
Retirement 

In order to be eligible to receive a 
superannuation retirement allowance a 
member of the Retirement System must 
have credit in the system for at least 
ten years of service in the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania, and must 
have attained the age of 62. Super- 
annuation retirement is compulsory at 
age 70, or at the end of the school 
term in which the age of 70 is at- 
tained. 

In no case may retirement date earlier 
than the first day of the calendar month 
following the date of last employment 
by a school district. 


Regular Maximum Retirement 
Allowance 

At retirement for superannuation a 
member may elect to take the regular 
maximum retirement allowance, in 
which case all payments cease at the 
death of the member, or the member 
may elect any one of the four options 
outlined in the Retirement Law. 

The regular maximum retirement al- 
lowance consists of three parts. Sec- 
tion 14, paragraph 3, of the Retire- 
ment Act designates these parts as fol- 
lows: 

(a) An Employe’s Annuity, which 
shall be the actuarial equivalent of the 
accumulated deductions. 

(b) A State annuity of 1/160 of 
the final salary for each year of service 
credited in the Retirement System. 

(c) A further State annuity of 
1/160 of the final salary for each year 
of prior service credited in the Retire- 
ment System. (A further State annuity 
applies only to members classified as 
present employes.) 

The sum total of the above three 
parts is the maximum retirement al- 
lowance. 

Definitions 

Final salary is the average annual 
salary for the ten years of service im- 
mediately preceding retirement. 

Employe’s Annuity is the actuarial 
equivalent of the accumulated deduc- 
tions—the quotient derived by divid- 
ing the annuity value of one dollar 
into the accumulated deductions. 

Accumulated deductions is, the total 
of the member’s contributions with in- 
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terest at 4 per cent compounded an- 
nually. 

Actuarial equivalent of the accumu- 
lated deductions is the amount of the 
annuity which the member's accumu- 
lated deductions will purchase. 


Prior service is all school service 
completed prior to July 1, 1919 the 
date the Retirement Act became effec- 
tive. 


Computing the Superannuation 
Retirement Allowance 
When computing a retirement allow- 
ance in the office of the Retirement 
Board the method outlined in the Re- 
tirement Act must be used. The first 
step, therefore, is to compute the em- 
ploye’s annuity, which is the quotient 
derived by dividing the annuity value 
of $1 into the accumulated deductions. 
The following table gives the an- 
nuity value of $1 for male and female 
members at retirement, ages 62 to 70 
inclusive: 
Divisors for Use in Computing 
Employe’s Annuity 


Age Male Female 
62 10.011 11.338 
63 9.710 11.038 
64 9.407 10.734 
65 9.105 10.429 
66 8.801 10.120 
67 8.496 9.810 
68 8.191 9.499 
69 7.887 9.187 
70 7.586 8.874 


Suppose Miss B is 64 years of age 
and her accumulated deductions 
amounted to $1610.10. By referring 
to the above table it will be seen that 
at age 64 it required $10.734 to pur- 
chase an annuity of $1 for a female 
annuitant. Her employe’s annuity is 
determined by dividing $10.734 into 
$1610.10 which gives her $150. 

The second step is to determine the 
State annuity. To determine this 
amount it is necessary to have the final 
salary and the total number of years 
of service to her credit in the Retire- 
ment System. 

Suppose Miss B’s final salary is 
$1516.50 and her total service is 44.2 
years; then her State annuity would be 
$1516.50 divided by 160, multiplied 
by 44.2, which gives her $418.93. 

The third step is to determine the 
further State annuity. This amount is 





determined only in those instances 
where the teacher has credit for service 
in the Retirement System prior to “July 
1, 1919. 

Suppose Miss B had prior service 
of 29.2 years then her further State 
annuity is computed by dividing her 
final salary of $1516.50 by 160 and 
multiplying this quotient by 29.2 
which gives her $276.76. 

The fourth step is to determine the 
annual retirement allowance by finding 
the sum of her Employe’s Annuity 
($150), her State Annuity ($418.93), 
and her Further State Annuity 
($276.76) which is $845.69. Her 
monthly retirement allowance will be 
$845.69 divided by 12 or $70.47. 


Estimating a Retirement Allowance 

It is possible for members of the 
Retirement System to estimate their ap- 
proximate retirement allowance. To 
do this it is necessary to know the final 
salary (the average annual salary for 
the last ten years), and the number of 
years of service to his credit. 

If an individual is 62 years of age, 
has had 40 years of service to his 
credit, and has had a final salary of 
$2400, he may estimate his maximum 
retirement allowance by multiplying 
the number of years of service by the 
final salary and dividing by 80. 

When this simple formula is applied 
to the example above the approximate 
maximum retirement allowance would 
be $1200 or one-half of the average 
salary for the last ten years. 

In like manner, if this same individ- 
ual had less than 40 years of service 
to his credit the estimated allowance 
would be less than one-half the final 
salary at retirement, and if he had more 
than 40 years of service to his credit 


(Turn to Page 235) 
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Educational Juterests 


The President Accepts 


(Statement of Incoming President of 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, N, Eugene Shoemaker, Classroom 
Teacher, Red Lion, December 31, 1947) 
7 is our profession. We 

are all quite proud of our profes- 
sion because we know it is the greatest 
profession on earth. We have the op- 
portunity to mold the plastic minds of 
boys and girls so that they will be fine 
citizens of tomorrow. There is no 
opportunity for service that is greater 
than this for in this we are molding 
tomorrow's Pennsylvania and tomor- 
row’s America—yes, tomorrow's world. 

You have chosen me to become the 
President of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. In this I am 
highly honored. I deem it a great 
privilege to serve in this capacity. I 
have a deep sense of humility when I 
think of the great responsibility that 
this entails. 

It is my belief that the success of 
this or any other organization does not 
depend entirely upon its president, but 
rather upon every one of its members 
sharing in its policy, procedure, and 
program of action. 

Opportunity for participation is 
provided through membership and ac- 
tivity in our Local Branches, our Con- 
vention Districts, the Executive Coun- 
cil, and the House of Delegates. 

We shall meet the great challenges 
that are before us as we combine our 
individual efforts in a united PSEA. 
I pledge to you my most sincere efforts 
during 1948 in the strengthening of 
our professional organization, the ad- 
vancement of our profession, and in 
enriching the educational opportunities 
for the boys and girls of Pennsylvania. 

I wish for each of you in this audi- 
ence and to all our members everywhere 
a happy and prosperous New Year.— 
N. EuGENE SHOEMAKER, President, 
—PSEA. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Regional Conference 


The National Education Association 
Northeastern Regional Conference of 
Classroom Teachers will be held in 
Harrisburg, Friday and Saturday, April 
16-17, with headquarters in the Penn- 
Harris Hotel. 

A tentative program of activities is 
as follows: 

Friday Evening—Registration. Panel 
Discussion, “Building Strong Organ- 
izations.” A social hour sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

Saturday a.m.—Breakfast. Panel Dis- 
cussion, “Building the Moral Fiber 
of the Country.” 


Saturday Noon—Luncheon. Hilda 
Maehling, NEA Speaker. Panel 
Discussion, “Evaluation of Class- 


room Teachers.” 

Saturday Evening—Banquet. Prominent 
educators will be guests of the class- 
room teachers. 

The NEA Northeastern Region in- 
cludes the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Washington, D. 
C. Regional Director for the Class- 
room Teachers Department, Lena Pot- 
reca of Hackensack, N. J., will be in 
general charge of the conference ar- 
rangements assisted by Mrs. Audrey 
Graham of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Porreca has appointed the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen to assist 
in the conference planning and de- 


velopment: Publicity—Arthur  F. 
Nicholson, Indiana; Banquet—Jane 
Walker, Clairton; Tickets—Marjorie 


Heimberger, Pittsburgh; Social Hour— 
Martha E. Trullinger, Harrisburg; 
Hospitality—Cathleen M. Champlin, 
Philadelphia; Registration — Millard 
Gleim, Bangor. 


Southeastern Officers 


Officers elected by the Southeastern 
Convention District at a meeting of 
its House of Delegates on December 
4 are: 

President, Paul Grim, Pottstown, 
R. D. 1 

Vice-President, Floyd H. Kilmer, 
Quakertown 

Secretary, James Hincken, 
Philadelphia 





AASA at Atlantic City 


Outstanding speakers who will ad- 
dress the Atlantic City convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, February 21-26, include 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of The 
Christian Science Monitor; H. Roe 
Bartle, chief executive, Kansas City 
Area Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America; Congressman Walter H. 
Judd of Minnesota; and T. V. Smith, 
member of the University of Chicago 
faculty and former Congressman from 
Illinois. . 

“The Expanding Role of Education” 
is the theme for the convention and for 
the 1948 Yearbook which will be 
presented on February 24. The Friend- 
ship Hour, inaugurated last year, will 
again give the opportunity for old 
friends to get together and for new 
friendships to be formed. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

Pennsylvania Headquarters wil] 
again be at Madison Hotel, and here 
on Tuesday morning at 7:30 will be 
held the Pennsylvania Breakfast. N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, President of the 
PSEA, will preside. 

The Associated Exhibitors will pre 
sent Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians on 
Wednesday evening, February 25. 
Other musical highlights of the con- 
vention include the New Jersey State 
Teachers College Choir of 52 voices, 
Sunday afternoon vesper service, and 
the Westinghouse Male Chorus of 40 
voices, Sunday evening, February 22. 


Hotel Reservations 
For reservations address Floyd A. 
Potter, chairman, AASA Housing 
Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


=e 
Committee on Local 


Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches, 
Guy N. Hartiger, chairman, held its 
fourth meeting in 1947 on October 18 
at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, to 
consider information received on the 
1947 Local Branch Report sheet, to 
plan the 1948 Local Leaders’ Work- 
shop at State College, and to hear re- 
ports on the Leaders’ Conferences, 
Fall, 1947. 
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Teacher Education 


Conference 


Under the direction of the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards there was held 
at NEA Headquarters on December 
12 and 13 the first of a series of 
important regional conferences on 
teacher education. Pennsylvania sent 
fourteen representatives of the 50 
which came from Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, and our State. 

C. O. Williams, director of educa- 
tion extension of Pennsylvania State 
College, and a member of the Teacher 
Education Commission, presided at the 
meeting, for which the keynote address 
was given by Ralph McDonald, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Three topics were discussed by par- 
ticipants: progress in certification 
standards, selection of students for 
teacher preparation, and professionali- 
zation of the education of teachers. 

The following figures on the teacher 
shortage were used at the conference: 

101,612 emergency certificates in 

1947-48 

1,029,360 teachers needed to serve 

adequately the 1947-48 enrolment 

625,872 total number of new 

teachers needed in next five years 
to replace emergency teachers and 
to replace teachers who will leave 
through retirement, resignation, 
or death; to secure additional 
teachers for reducing teacher load 
and for meeting expanded enrol- 
ment. 


Pennsylvanians Who Attended 

Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia; 
vice president, PSEA. 

Ben Elkins, Munhall; president PSEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers in 
Secondary Education. 

J. Frank Faust, 
president, NEA. 


Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State 
College, representative, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 

S. P. Franklin, University of Pittsburgh. 


Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 
PSEA. 

Audrey S. Graham, Allegheny County ; 
president PSEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers in Elementary Educa- 
tion. 

Wilfred C. Hopkins, director of exam- 
inations, Philadelphia. 


Chambersburg; vice 
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Doctor Walk 
Retires as Dean of 
Teachers College 


Temple University 


© 





} GEORGE E. WALK ll 


George E. Walk, dean of Teachers College, Temple University, for 
the past 29 years and former president of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, has announced his retirement, effective February 1. 


He is 72 years old. 


“Dr. Walk’s career as an educator 
has been a distinguished one,” Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, Temple president, 
said. ‘As the first and only dean of 
Teachers College, Dean Walk, in 
twenty-nine years of administration, 
has achieved a unique record of edu- 
cational accomplishment, establishing 
for this department of the university 
an enviable reputation in the field of 
teacher-training.” 

When Dr. Walk came to Temple in 
1919 it had no Teachers College, but, 
instead a number of separate depart- 
ments devoted to various phases of 
education. It was his task to weld 
these separate units into ome and to 
win recognition for the new college. 
His success in this respect is a matter 
of educational history. 

Born in Ohio, Dr. Walk attended 
and later taught in the schools there. 
He received his bachelor’s degree at 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1899. 
He received his master’s degree at 
Columbia University in 1911, and the 
doctor of philosophy degree at New 
York University in 1914, and in 1935 


Juniata College awarded him the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. 

Prior to coming to Temple, Dr. 
Walk taught at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; West Virginia “Wesleyan Col- 
lege; Paterson (N. J.) State Teachers 
College; State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro; New York University, and Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

He was superintendent of public in- 
straction in the Philippine Islands from 
1902 to 1910, and was director of 


‘ teacher placement in the United States 


Office of Education in 1918 and 1919. 
He also served as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary for ten years. 

Dr. Walk served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. He was first elected 
in 1941, then was returned to that 
office the following year. In 1942, 
Dr. Walk was elected a vice president 
of the National Education Association. 

At a testimonial dinner on January 
9 Doctor Walk’s host of friends paid 
tribute to his contributions to education 
in the State and Nation. 





Henry Klonower, director of teacher 
education and certification, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg. 

Thomas P. North, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg; president, PSEA 
Department of Higher Education. 

Allen D. Patterson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven; representative, 


Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education. 

Carl E. Seifert, executive secretary, 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities, Harrisburg. 

Mabel Studebaker, Erie; NEA Director 
for Pennsylvania. 

C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 
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Sublic 
Relal tons 


The press, radio, and films are in- 
dispensable to the citizen who would 
know and understand our world. 
Knowing this, we as a professional as- 
sociation, keeping abreast of the times, 
should give recognition .to all these 
factors in our plans for regularly in- 
forming the public on school problems. 

Our listeners, in even the most 
rural areas, are accustomed to the high- 
est type talent and productions that 
our radio networks have to offer. It 
isn’t enough to have time assigned 
to us on the air. We must know how 
to influence the listener to turn to our 
programs and hear them out. 

Many of our Local Branches are 
doing a fine job in the field of radio 
presentation now—all of our Local 
Branches should be planning to explore 
their own possibilities in radio in the 
future. While it is true that our best 
radio broadcast facilities are to be 
found in the urban areas, nonetheless, 
many of our Pennsylvania districts are 
covered by local stations and with FM 
developing rapidly the field of oppor- 
tunity is expanding measurably. 

There is now available in Phila- 
delphia a five-week summer course in 
the KYW Workshop for Teachers. Its 
general purpose is to supplement the 
school curriculum; to stimulate in- 
terest in the subject matter fields of 
the curriculum; to develop desirable 
attitudes toward the humanities and 
the learning processes as a means of 
growth and development; and to con- 
tribute to the building of constructive 
citizenship, 

KYW Authorities say: 

“Methods of utilizing radio pro- 
grams differ widely depending upon the 
teacher, the subject field, and the topic 
under consideration. Adequate utiliza- 
tion usually requires a preparatory dis- 
cussion to set the stage for the 
listening period as well as a post- 
broadcast discussion. The radio pro- 
gram may serve as a take-off point for 
a new topic, and may contribute to 
a current activity, or it may help to 
summarize a topic just completed. Its 
integrating possibilities are fully 
realized when it culminates in further 
reading, research, written, or oral 
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reports, debates, dramatizations, draw- 
ings, projects, trips, construction work 
or similar worthwhile activities. 

“With the thought that teacher 
training in the procedures and tech- 
niques of professional broadcasting may 
be of inestimable benefit to the cause 
of education by radio, Station KYW 
in 1943 organized, in cooperation 
with the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation, the KYW Radio Workshop for 
Teachers which is in session daily each 
year for five weeks during the last 
of June and throughout July. In this 
Workshop teachers are given a 
thorough indoctrination and orienta- 
tion in radio, and are taught by the 
station professional personnel, radio 
script-writing, acting and production. 
They are given further instruction by 
Workshop-trained Radio Assistants of 
the Board of Education in the fields of 
Utilization, Evaluation, and organiza- 
tion of school radio workshops. During 
the month they are brought into con- 
tact with guest lecturers prominent in 
their respective fields of radio and edu- 
cation. The station considers this a 
highly important area in which it can 
serve the public interest.” 

In the summer of 1948 the Sixth 
Annual KYW Radio Workshop for 
Teachers will be held. 

These workshops have been of great 
benefit to teachers in Philadelphia and 
Southeastern Pennsylvania. Why not 
explore the potentialities of the Radio 


Workshop in cooperation with the 
local radio station in Pittsburgh, 
Scranton, Harrisburg, Erie, Easton, 


Johnstown, Uniontown, and cities of 
like size? 

Local Branches interested should 
make plans to have their representative 
apply for early enrolment. They 
should contact Gertrude A. Golden, 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee, 
James Wilson School, 12th and 
Wharton Streets, Philadelphia 43. 

The key to effective use of radio is 
the same key to any other public re- 
lations medium—one or more persons 
who know their business—FrepD P. 
HARE, JR., Public Relations Director, 
PSEA. 





Suggested Program of Action 
for Local Branches 
During February 


1. Plan meetings: 

a. Executive Committee 

b. Local Branch 

c. Social 

2. Emphasize the importance of 
the 1948 primary and general 
elections. In this connection the 
following announcements are 
significant: 

a. Last day to register for the 
1948 primary election is 
March 6, 1948. 

b. Primary election—April 27, 
1948 , 

c. Last day to register for the 
1948 general election is 
September 11, 1948 

d. General election — Novem- 
ber 2, 1948 

3. Each Local Branch should plan 
now to be represented at the 

Local Branch Leaders’ Work- 

shop, July 29, 30, and 31 at 

State College 

4. Conclude Overseas 
Relief Fund 

5. Sustain the interest and sup- 
port of members by re-em- 
phasizing the goals to be 
achieved during this school 
year by the Local Branch and 
its functioning committees 

6. Establish deadline dates for 
final reporting of all function- 
ing committees. Feature these 
reports at subsequent Local 

Branch meetings 


Teacher- 











Christmas Music 


Wednesday morning, December 17, 
at 9:45, T. Holland Paist, music super- 
visor of Upper Moreland schools, Wil- 
low Grove, presented a Christmas Fes- 
tival of Music to an assembly of all 
elementary grades. Grade groups from 
the third through the high school pre- 
sented choral speaking, brass numbers, 
and songs of the Christmas Season. 

Wednesday evening, the combined 
choirs and music groups presented an 
expanded program to the community 
in the High School Auditorium. On 
Thursday the Festival of Music was 
given for the Senior High School. 

incsiectalliiaimas 
Public schools—living springs 
that feed the streams of human 
progress. 
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Pittsburgh Board Member Retires 


gene AARON retired from 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
on November 1, 1947, after 36 years 
of continuous service. One of the 
original members of the first appoin- 
tive Board in 1911, he served as vice 
president for two and a half years, and 
later as president for twenty years. 

An outstanding champion of public 
education, Mr. Aaron took an active 
part in the development and passage 
of the Edmonds Act. He was a member 
of the State Council of Education from 
1921 to 1924. He was reappointed to 
the Council in 1940 and is still serv- 
ing as a member. 

In announcing his retirement in the 
Newsletter, published by the Office of 
Superintendent of Schools of Pitts- 
burgh, the following tribute was paid 
to Mr. Aaron’s service on the Board: 
“Mr. Aaron’s keen- analytical mind 
enabled him to understand the prob- 
lems of school finances and to guide the 
Board’s sound financial policies. His 
reputation in this field was recognized 
throughout the nation and often re- 
ceived acclaim among well-known edu- 
cators. He fought hard and long with 
any person or group of persons who 
sought to weaken the educational 
system of the city.” 

Before the 69th meeting of the 
PSEA in Harrisburg, January 2, 1919, 
Mr. Aaron spoke on Teachers’ Salary 
Increase. His words, as quoted in part 
from Volume 67, No. 7, of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
sound as if they could have been a part 
of the report of the 1947 convention 
speeches. 

“We are indeed carrying coals to 
New Castle when we come with a plea 
for educational preparedness to you 
who do your thinking in terms of the 
children of this great Commonwealth. 
You have toiled and sacrificed and 
thought along these lines, while we 
were otherwise occupied. The average 
citizen unfortunately is usually too busy 
with his own affairs to pay much at- 
tention to the public’s, or even to the 
affairs of the public’s children. Certain 
legislative and executive machinery has 
been created, and to it has been dele- 
gated the management of the common 
interests of all the people. At rare 
intervals the public conscience has been 
aroused, and thought of the indivi- 
dual diverted from self to the good of 
all; the occasion over, it generally 
relapses into a state of indifference 
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best expressed—‘Why not let well 
enough alone?’ 

“The great war has come, and is 
over; it has as one of its by-products, 
and perhaps most important of all, set 
people thinking—thinking as they have 
never thought before. You and I have 
come to realize that if there is anything 
holy about the rule of the majority, 
the majority must be capable of clear 
thinking and of distinguishing between 
ideas, good and bad. 

“Universal education is not a panacea 
for every ill, but it is a necessary pre- 
ventive of many ills to which a demo- 
cracy is subject. Our democracy will 
function and endure only if our citizens 
learn to think clearly and correctly. An 
intelligent citizenship is not vital to 
an autocracy; but a Democracy cannot 
exist with an uneducated electorate. 
Education is the very basis of a demo- 
cracy. We have always talked that way. 
We have glorified the public schools 
of our nation as the second line of 
defense; and with the same smug com- 
placency with which, until two years 
ago, we viewed our military defenses, 
we assumed that our schools—the great- 
est instrument ever devised by the mind 
of man for the building of a real 
democracy, for the welding of an 
American nation—would, somehow or 
other, automatically, no matter how 
neglected, turn out a product 100 per 
cent fit. 

“But even, as many of us have had 
to reverse our opinions on many of the 
realities of life as a result of the mental 
and moral shake-up which we have 
been undergoing, we are wondering 
whether after all, the schools would 
function, automatically, under con- 
tinued neglect. We still believe that no 
agency that we have, or which we can 
create, can be made as useful and as 
effective in strengthening the nation 
as the school in which the average 
child is taught; but we realize as we 
have never realized before that to be 
so utilized the schools must be put 
in shape to be used with greatest ad- 
vantage... 

“For such an orderly transition from 
war to peace, for such a wise preser- 
vation of the arts and the values of 
life, and for such a further development 
of them, the supreme need is edu- 
cation—education universal—by the 
agency of teachers broad and farseeing, 
and who have a sense of social 
responsibility. 





Marcus AARON 


“These, then are our specifications: 
Teachers broad and farseeing, with 
vision, who have a sense of social 
responsibility; of course we ‘expect 
them to have the missionary spirit, to 
be filled with the love of human kind, 
to have the patience of Job, to equal 
in quality of mind the successful 
lawyer, chemist, physician, manufactur- 
er, and merchant. Such teachers, with 
few exceptions, we are ready to reward 


“If I interpret public opinion aright, 
I gather that people are willing to pay 
according to their means, and that 
for this purpose they will gladly pay. 
They care but to know that the revenue 
is being equitably raised; that it may 
be easily and generally collected; that 
the tax is fairly laid; that it bears not 
unduly upon one class of property; that 
it be not overburdensome, and that 
once raised, it be judiciously, properly, 
and honestly spent...” 





Language Education 
Workshop 


Twenty-seven teachers of* Clinton 
County took part in a workshop course 
in language education conducted at the 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
this fall. Instructors in the course were 
George Murphy, Mrs. S. Miriam Wilt, 
and Donald Melville of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and Mrs. Nora 
Graffius of the State Teachers College. 

At the final meeting on December 
3, the teachers told how they applied 
the results of the course to their re- 
spective schools. 
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School pbctivities ta Preture 


Barbara Lower, senior at Abington Senior High School, de- 
signed a reproduction of a stained glass window around the 
Nativity theme. Barbara and other members of the Art Club and 
art classes, under direction of Edith Milne, art instructor, com- 
pleted the reproduction and fitted it into an alcove in the rear 
of the school auditorium. A spotlight behind it made the window 
a beacon for the surrounding country. 


ka. 
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Under the direction of Student Council, students of Abington 
Senior High School collected approximately $120, also numerous 
books and toys. Money was expended for crates of oranges, grape- 
fruit, tangerines. All were taken to Christ’s Home, Warminster, 
an institution for children. The children get only what the home 
can earn by farming and what people give them. To send oranges 
is an Abington tradition. The girl in the picture is a senior, Sue 
Hirsch, chairman of the student council committee in charge of 
the project. Helen M. Clark advises the Student Council. 





> 
rd 


The pupils in the Sunbury elementary schools, under the direction of Katherine Reed, music supervisor, assisted by elementary 
teachers, presented “The Magic Beanstalk” on October 30, 1947, to a large and appreciative audience. One hundred twelve pupils 
participated. 
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Education— 
(From Page 221) 


distribution. Surplus appears to be a 
myth, particularly to the man who does 
not have enough of this world’s goods 
to be comfortable. The problem is not 
solely a matter of a shorter week. It 
involves the problem of better distribu- 
tion, which must be worked out—es- 
pecially when production steps ahead 
of current demands. 

The greatly increased leisure of the 
future, already in view, represents both 
a promise and a threat. We are aware 
of the increase in juvenile delinquency. 
We know that our reformatories and 
penitentiaries are overcrowded. We 
cannot afford to let our youth idle 
through the best years of their lives. 

No act of crime or juvenile delin- 
quency was ever contemplated by a 
mind or committed by hands that were 
actively engaged in some wholesome 
leisure occupation. As I indicated be- 
fore, existing legislation has cleared the 
way for community educational, recrea- 
tional, and social programs for the 
leisure hours of all youth and adults. 

We must remember the conditions 
which existed in Europe when, with 
youth prepared and with no place to 
go, the frustration that followed was 
fruitful soil on which a Hitler could 
build a Nazi program. Winning the 
war is one thing; maintaining the peace 
is another equally important. In my 
judgment, it is of utmost importance 
that we do not wastefully train thou- 
sands of persons for jobs that do not 
or will not exist in the reasonable 
future. 

Within the framework of extension- 
education legislation lies the foundation 
for an effective publicly supported pro- 
gram of youth conservation. Is it not 
time that we try this type of preventive 
education as a substitute for the ap- 
parently futile doctrine of correctional 
education. 


In 1948 


Finally, may I say that in reviewing 
the multiplicity of challenges confront- 
ing public education in this complex 
age, I am hopeful as we enter 1948 
that with the educational forces of 
Pennsylvania working together, these 
challenges will be met with credit to 
our profession. 

In the over-all picture of future 


educational progress in Pennsylvania 


—if, in addition to supplying the 
tools which are necessary for the 
acquisition of knowledge and 
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skills, we can provide the op- 
portunity for the pupil to exer- 
cise his birthright of freedom 
and self-government in normal, 
happy life situations 

—if we can enlist parent education 
for home life and the intelligent 
rearing of children as an indis- 
pensable supplement to the edu- 
cation of school life 

—if, by counselling and supervised 
social and recreational leisure 
activities, we can direct the de- 


velopment of desirable attitudes 
and ideals in our children and 
youth, and 
—if we can take unto ourselves the 
educational, recreational, and 
social needs and problems of our 
underprivileged children and 
youth, 
we shall have made a very genuine 
contribution to the social well-being, 
to the spiritual vitality of our people, 
and to the perpetuation of American 
ideals. 

















NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find ri 


= helpful and interesting | 








Science 
Service 


plans fun and 


opportunity 
for students 


In bringing new ideas and discoveries 
in science to your students, you may 
wish to make use of the non-technical 
aid of Science Service, established in 
1921 to popularize science. 


Services — planned by scientists and 
world-wide scientific institutions — 
which might particularly interest you 
and your class are: 


Things of Science: member is sent a 

different box of unusual 
&s “Things” monthly, like 
ck dinosaur bone, lava, 
glass fibers, oil—with 
detailed descriptions, 
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suggested experiments, 
and museum-type labels. $4 per year. 
New memberships limited. 


Science "'Fun’’damentals: 3 experi- 








mental kits for 
school and home 
use—thus “Fun” 
might go on after 
as well as during 
school hours; (1) mag- 
netism and electricity, (2) black light 
and glowing materials, (3) soilless gar- 
dening. $4.95 each. Limited supply. 
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"Science News Letter” and "‘Chemistry”: 

comprehensive, illustrated reports of 

news in science and chemistry that 


might stimulate classroom discussion 
of developments not yet in texts. 


Science Clubs of America: through 
this organization, newspapers, muse- 
ums, teachers and sci- 
entists help your club 


organize,carry outac- Ji‘ 
tivities and research. 

S 
Science Talent Search: uN 
for high school seniors with special 


ability in creative research. College 
scholarships and trips awarded. 





S. S. trustees are nominated by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
Amcrican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, E. W. Scripps Estate and the Jour- 
nalistic Profession. If furtherinterested, write 
directly to Watson Davis, Director, Science 
Service,1719 N St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 
of quality for 
complete 
chewing 
satisfaction. \ 













PSEA Squares Off 
(From Page 217) 
Council, ex officio, and the delegates 
elected by the Local Branches of the 
Association . . Yes—538; No—33. 
Article XIV 

The Executive Council shall serve 
without pay; shall have power to call 
a special meeting of the Association by 
a three-fourths vote of the members; 

. Yes—534; No—26. 
Article XIX 

This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
House of Delegates, a majority voting, 
at any stated meeting, or special meet- 
ing called for that purpose. Yes—470; 
No—95. 

Two amendments did not receive the 
two-thirds vote: Article V, Section 5— 
Yes—347; No—207—Failed; Article 
VII—Yes—342; No—212—Failed. 


House of Delegates 
The extent to which the different 
educational positions find representa- 
tion in the House of Delegates is il- 
lustrated by the tabulation appearing 
below: 


Glassroom’ “Teachers: ......0<.6<.05 545 338 
Supervising Principals ............. 59 
Elementary Principals .............. 42 
High School Principals ............ 41 


College, State Teachers College, and 
University Professors ............ 2 
Supervisors and Directors .......... 18 
ie AMM INMES wt pion 3 oe. < Sino eee 11 
District Superintendents ............ 8 
Vocational “DEAGIIS 6... 5:65 +005 8 
“COU aS UC Cee es SOR aici neon 7 
Industrial Arts Teachers ........... 7 
County Superintendents ............ 5 
Assistant County Superintendents ..’ 4 
Librarians 4 
Heads of Departments ............. 2 
Associate Superintendent 1 
Assistant’ Headmaster .....5 22.065 00 1 
Coordinators 1 
Director of Pupil Accounting ....... 1 
Evening School Teacher ............ 1 
Department of Public Instruction ... . 1 
Special (Glass Teacher 2.0.2. <.5\< 1 
Speech Gorrectionist’ ....0.0.5.055 1 
ROEMENGUECIAID © 5 aie 2 516.6 oi wis ww oe rn fo'o.e 1 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan 
RPE ascii oeiere ee tsacaco ease oro 


Committee Chairmen Elected 

On January 18, Doctor Hallett re- 
ported that the elections for chairmen 
of the respective committees resulted 
in the following: 

Committee on Legislation—Paul S. 
Christman, Schuylkill Haven. 

Committee on Resolutions—W. W. 
Eshelman, Ambler. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare— 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia. 
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Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
Exceeds $135,000 

By January 5 the returns from the 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund cam- 
paign totaled $135,863, with a num- 
ber of states yet to report all or part 
of their contributions. Voluntary ef- 
fort on the part of local and state 
teacher associations throughout the 
country is an indication of their con- 
cern for the welfare of teachers in 
war-devastated countries. The first 
$50,000 allocation from the fund is on 
its way to Europe in the form of 
CARE, food and clothing packages. 
Further accoufits of the fund and the 
allocations will be published later. 
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CALLIE STEWART 





Apollo Teacher Honored 

A testimonial dinner was held in the 
Apollo Methodist Church, November 
20, in honor of Callie Stewart who re- 
cently retired from the teaching profes- 
sion after rendering eighteen years of 
outstanding service in the Apollo pub- 
lic schools. Miss Stewart, a graduate 
of the State Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, began her teaching career in the 
rural schools of Kiskiminetas Town- 
ship, Armstrong County. She later 
taught in the Boys’ Industrial School 
at Oakdale and in the public school of 
Vandergrift. 

Professor W. C. Crawford, supervis- 
ing principal, as toastmaster, called up- 
on Amy Snyder to represent the faculty 
in bringing felicitations. Miss Snyder 
paid tribute to Miss Stewart's splendid 
record as a classroom teacher and also 
as a public-spirited citizen who par- 
ticipates in many community activities. 

Richard Moffitt, assistant superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County, brought 
greetings from the county office. 

Miss Stewart was presented a port- 
able radio and a corsage by the faculty, 
and a large bouquet of chrysanthemums 
by the members of the board. 





EARLE O. Liceitt 


The superintendent of the 
Munhall schools, Earle O. Lig- 
gitt, was elected to serve Phi 
Delta Kappa as president at the 
21st National Council meeting 
in Kansas City, ‘Missouri, on 
December 30. 





CARRYL E. STAUFFER 


Southern District 
Elects C. E. Stauffer 


The Southern Convention District, 
at its October convention, elected as 
president Carryl E. Stauffer of Lan- 
caster. Mr. Stauffer is a history teacher 
in Manheim Township High School, 
Neffsville. 

A graduate of Columbia High School, 
he holds a B.S. degree from Franklin 
and Marshall College and an M.A. 
degree from Columbia University. He 
has served as a classroom teacher in 
Lancaster County for fifteen years. 
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“BLIZZARD” IN A COAL MINE! 






Coal dust in a mine is a safety 
hazard. But machine-made 
“snowstorms” have taught coal 
dust to behave! The “snow” is 
rock dust, a damp whitish pow- 
der made from lime rock, and it 
is sprayed on the mine roof and 
walls by blowers. This dilutes the 
coal dust and safeguards against 
18 explosions. America’s coal mines 
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Machines that feed on coal! The crocodile-like con- | No housing problem here! These modern homes were 
traption below is a mechanical loader. It can pile coalin _ built by a mining company for its employees—and they 
a mine car at a rate of six tons per minute! It’s one of __ rent for about $18 a month! Coal miners in many locali- 
several types of machines that have ended much back- __ ties own their homes or rent from private landlords. And 
breaking labor for miners in modern mines. home-ownership among miners is steadily increasing. 
It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, we've 
strict, prepared a gay little quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 
ed as information about our greatest natural resource. meee ey ee 
Lan- Your classes will love it! For your free copies, just } Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
sacher mail in the coupon. ' Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
chool, |" Please send me free copies of 
fe i Otp Kine Coat Cats a New Tune! 
ve 1 
chool, BITUMINOUS COAL | Name 
inklin BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ! Street 
M.A. A ee — ASSOCIATION City ae 
- oe ' Name of School 
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S, BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY .. .FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


The President's State-of-the Union Message 


le Jederol Hid 





As the second session of the 80th 
Congress opens, federal aid legislation 
seems to be in a more favorable posi- 
tion for enactment than at any time in 
the past. 

The President's statements are en- 
couraging. In his budget message to 
Congress January 12, the President in- 
cluded an item of $300,000,000 to 
cover expenditures authorized in “pro- 
posed legislation.” He did not men- 
tion S 472 or HR 2953. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the sum pro- 
posed by the President substantially 
coincides with the amount called for 
in the foregoing bills. 


Federal Aid Budgeted 


This is the first time, it is believed, 
that a sum for federal aid for educa- 
tion has appeared in the annual budget 
recommended by the President. We 
quote from this section of the Budget 
message: 

“The American people have long 
recognized that provision of an ade- 
quate education for everyone is essen- 
tial in a democratic system of govern- 
ment. It has become evident in recent 
years that the financial resources of 
many states and their subdivisions are 
not sufficient to meet minimum educa- 
tional standards. Therefore, I urge 
the Congress to take prompt action to 
provide grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States for elementary 
and secondary education. The Budget 
estimates provide for beginning this 
program in the fiscal year 1949. 

In his message on the State-of-the- 
Union delivered to the Congress on 
January 8, President Truman said: 
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“Another fundamental aim of our 
democracy is to provide an adequate 
education for every person. 

“Our educational systems face a 
financial crisis. It is deplorable that 
in a nation as rich as ours there are 
millions of children who do not have 
adequate schoolhouses or enough 
teachers for a good elementary or sec- 
ondary education. If there are educa- 
tional inadequacies in any state the 
whole nation suffers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility for pro- 
viding financial aid to meet this crisis. 


Responsibilities of Demecracy 


“In addition, we must make possible, 
greater equality of opportunity to all 
our citizens for an education. Only 
by so doing can we insure that our 
citizens will be capable of understand- 
ing and sharing the responsibilities of 
democracy. 

“The government's programs for 
health, education, and security are of 
such great importance to our democracy 
that we should now establish an execu- 
tive department for their administra- 
tion. 

“Health and education have their 
beginning in the home. No matter 
what our hospitals or schools are like, 
the youth of our nation are handicapped 
when millions of them live in city 
slums and country shacks. Within the 
next decade we must see that every 
American family has a decent home. 
As an immediate step we need the 
long-range housing program which I 
have recommended on many occasions.” 

In the Senate S 472 is on the calen- 
dar and has strong bi-partisan backing. 
Senator Robert A. Taft, chairman of 
the Republican Policy Committee, and 
a co-sponsor of that bill, has been 
quoted as declaring the legislation will 
be vigorously promoted. In the House 
the McCowen bill, HR 2953, is pend- 
ing in the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


Provisions of S 472 and HR 2953 


This legislation provides for (a) the 
maintenance of state and local contro} 
over educational instruction and policy; 
(b) the distribution of funds to the 
states so that the largest amounts will 
go to those in greatest need; (c) the 
expenditure of federal funds for the 
same purposes for which state and local 
school revenues, under state constitu- 
tions and state laws, are spent; and 
(d) no discrimination in the use of 
federal funds for separate schools op- 
erated for minority racial groups. 

The pending federal legislation 
places its greatest emphasis upon the 
improvement of the public schools 
where they are most meagerly sup- 
ported. A minimum acceptable stand- 
ard of educational opportunity is the 
immediate objective. 


PSEA Representatives at NEA Meeting 


The PSEA President, N. Eugene 
Shoemaker of Red Lion, and A. Clair 
Moser of Headquarters Staff were in 
Washington January 15-17 at a meet- 
ing called by the NEA and contacted 
Pennsylvania Congressmen. 

The sentiment at this meeting was 
that the prospects for Federal Aid for 
Education in this session of the 80th 
Congress were definitely improved at 
the present time. It is believed that 
success will depend primarily upon 
what state and local association leaders 
and members throughout the country 
do to help. 
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Our Retirement System 
(From Page 225) 


the estimated allowance would be more 
than one-half the final salary at retire- 
ment. It should be stressed that the 
above are estimates only. 


Why Divide by 80 or 160? 


This question is frequently asked by” 


teachers. During the planning period 
of the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System it was decided that a 
teacher who had given 40 years of 
teaching service in Pennsylvania should 
receive about one-half of his final salary 
as a maximum retirement allowance 
upon retirement. 

It is obvious from the above that 40 
divided by 80 is one-half. Therefore, 
80 is the divisor which determines what 
fractional part of the final salary a 
teacher should receive upon retire- 
ment after a given number of years of 
service. 

It was also planned that State ap- 
propriations and payments by school 
districts into the Retirement Fund 
should be sufficient to provide one-half 
of the maximum retirement allowance. 
Since the maximum allowance should 
be one-half of the final salary and the 
State Annuity one-half of the maximum 
allowance then the State Annuity 
would be one-fourth of the final salary. 

It is obvious from the above that 40 
divided by 160 is one-fourth. 

The next issue of the JouURNAL will 
contain an article explaining the op- 
tions which a member may elect upon 
cetirement. 





1948 Commencement Manual 
Published 


Now available for distribution is the 
“1948 Commencement Manual,” pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. The 144- 
page volume, which sells at $1 per 
copy, contains chapters on the planning 
of commencement activities, suggestions 
for writing and producing a commence- 
ment pageant, the valedictorian, and 
types of commencement programs. 





We cannot expect others to 
hold our profession in high re- 
gard if we do not show by our 
action that we so hold it our- 
selves.—WiLLarp E. Givens, Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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Can the SEAS OF UNCERTAINTY” 
ENGULF Yous INCOME? 


Sage once said .. “All that lies between the 
iN cradle and the grave is uncertain”. EDUCATORS 

respectfully begs to disagree . . . Income un- 
certainty has been banished for thousands of teachers, 
who daily find EDUCATORS Group Plan a liberally- 
protective, low cost way to unimpaired savings and 
peace of mind. This Group Plan can include... pay- 
ments from first day of disability; year ‘round cover- 
age - vacations and leaves included; extra daily 
benefits for hospital confinement up to 70 days. There 
is no age limit, and no physical examination required. 





We invite you to mail the coypon for full details, or to 


have our representative explain the plan to your group. 


Non-cancellable, individual Educators policies are also available. 


Educators GROUP INSURANCE 


ey NKO , yi) OO DG OKO) (OG vie Od OK 


S mete MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


™ send me complete information on your 


Group Protection .. 





Individual Protection 





Have your representative call ......... __....... 





Address 





WHO SAVE : Name Title 





THOUSANDS !-y 











"47 Executive Council 
Holds Last Meetings 


Fred W. Hosler, President, called 
two meetings of the 1947 Executive 
Council during the annual PSEA Con- 
vention in Harrisburg: December 29 
and December 30. 


December, 29, 1947 


Airconditioning Conference Room. A 
quotation of $1,711 for the work as 
specified by the special committee and 
one for $574 on a window installation 
were presented; the matter was tabled. 


Field Service. Commendation was ex- 
tended on the expanded program which 
resulted in a personal contact with 
each Local Branch during the year. 

Employment of K. Audrey Rotering. 
The employment of Miss Rotering as 
clerk in the addressograph department 
at a salary of $30 a week was approved. 


Survey of 1947 Legislation with Refer- 
ence to Teachers’ Salaries. Proposed copy 
of a questionnaire to be sent to teachers 
was presented. Following discussion 
the Director of Research was asked to 
obtain the information as far as pos- 
sible from the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Legal Service. The PSEA attorney re- 
ported on materials sent to Winton 
borough in their case of nonpayment 
of salaries and on the Houtz case in 
Coraopolis. In the case of the Super- 
intendents and Act 515, he said the 
superintendents have employed their 
own counsel and that the Association 
has indicated willingness to assist. 


Allotments for Convention Districts. 
This committee recommended that the 
incoming president appoint a new com- 
mittee to continue a survey of needs of 
convention districts prior to adoption 
of the next budget. Recommendation 
approved. 


Local Branch Committee. The President 

announced the appointment of the fol- 

lowing for two-year terms: 

Central—V. A. Champa, Bradford 

Central-Western—Arthur F. Nichol- 
son, Indiana 

Northeastern—Ruth Krapf, Hazleton 

Southeastern—Anna Pike Haas, Phila- 
delphia 

Western—Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, Can- 
onsburg 

Northwestern—(To fill the unexpired 
term of Carl F. Welch) D. V. Skala, 
Lawrence Park 








World Book Company announces 


LANGUAGE 


FOR DAILY USE 
By Dawson & Miller 


A new series with a smoothly workable 
classroom program, rich motivation to 
learning, and full systematic coverage 
of skills and techniques in grades 3-6. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers 5, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe, B. W. Saler, and C. C. Renick 
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Reactivating Departments of Classroom 
Teachers. The Council recommended 
the continuance or a new committee to 
continue this study. Motion carried. 


December 30, 1947 


Ballot. At a breakfast conference the 
convention ballots were approved. 


. Host to Classroom Teacher Conference, 


Council voted to ask the new Council 
to be host to the Northeastern Regional 
Conference of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers at its meeting 
in Harrisburg in April and for an ap- 
propriation to carry out this responsi- 
ility—H. E. GaAyYMAN, Executive 
Secretary. 





Legal Interest 


IRWIN BOROUGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT vs. 
NORTH HUNTINGDON TOWN- 
SHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
358 Pa. 78 Decided November 24, 1947 


Facts: In 1915 the two school dis- 
tricts entered into an agreement to 
establish a joint high school. The costs 
of acquiring the land, erecting and 
equipping the building were to be 
shared equally. Maintenance was to be 
borne in proportion to the attendance 
of pupils from each district. The agree- 
ment provided the same was to be in 
effect for thirty years but may be can- 
celled at any time by a majority vote 
of the directors of each of the districts 
and a provision made for distribution 
of the assets. In 1944 a fire destroyed 
a part of the high school erected under 
the joint agreement. In 1945, at a 
joint meeting of the two boards, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
that the present contract be continued 
until July 1, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year until the joint board can 
agree upon a building program, and 
that either board shall have the right 
to terminate the year to year contract 
by ninety days’ notice prior to the be- 
ginning of the next contract year. Be- 
ing unable to agree upon a program, 
on February 12, 1946, the township 
board adopted a resolution that the 
agreement be terminated as of July 1, 
1946. At a joint meeting of the two 
boards held June 4, 1946, all members 
of the borough board voted that the 
high school “be not discontinued” but 
a majority of the members of the town- 
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ship board voted against it. At a joint 
meeting of the two boards on July 12, 
1946, the borough board took the posi- 
tion that the attempt by the township 
board to dissolve the high school was 
ineffective but, in view of the facts, it 
would be impractical to attempt to op- 
erate the joint high school. Each dis- 
trict thereafter maintained its own high 
school. The borough board raised a 
question as to the right of the township 
board to give notice of termination of 
the joint agreement as of July 1, 1946, 
on the ground that such termination 
could not be effective in any event un- 
til July 1, 1947. The borough board 
thereupon sent a notice of termination 
as of July 1, 1947. The uncertainty 
of the situation was resolved by a 
petition for a declaratory judgment filed 
by the borough school district to deter- 
mine whether or not the agreement 
could be terminated. 

QUESTION: May school districts, in 
establishing a joint school, legally pro- 
vide that their agreement for that pur- 
pose shall remain in force for only a 
designated period of years? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

DiscussiON: The court referred to 
Section 1803 of the School Code which 
provided that no joint school shall be 
established unless the districts first 
enter into a written agreement that such 
school shall be established and main- 
tained by them in such manner and 
proportion and upon such terms as the 
several districts may agree upon. The 
court held that permission to fix, by 
agreement, the terms upon which the 
school should be established and main- 
tained includes the right to determine 
by such agreement the period of its 
duration, and further pointed out that 
an agreement for a designated period is 
nothing but an advance consent by both 
parties to the discontinuance of the 
school at the end of the period. It was 
therefore concluded that both the orig- 
inal agreement of February 6, 1915, 
and the resolution of February 12, 
1945, were legal and that the termina- 
tion of the joint school as of July 1, 
1947, was in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the School Code. 

Mr. Justice Jones dissented from this 
Opinion on the grounds that action for 
the creation or discontinuance of a 
joint school shall be by a majority vote 
of each of the separate district boards 
and that such action was not taken in 
this case. 
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ENGLISH, et al vs. 
ROBINSON TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, et al 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
358 Pa. 45 Decided November 26, 1947 

In this case the Supreme Court as- 
sumed original jurisdiction on a bill 
filed to restrain the school district from 
levying a tax on coal mined by the 
open pit method within the boundaries 
of the township. The tax was levied 
pursuant to the provisions of Act 481, 
approved July 25, 1947, commonly 
known as H. B. 800. The legislation 


was attacked on the basis of its uncon- 
stitutionality, both under the state and 
federal constitutions. 

Commenting upon the fact that the 
court is not concerned with the merits 
of the legislation, the constitutionality 


of the same was upheld. 
—>——_ 
Free education is the founda- 
tion stone of our National emi- 
nence. 





“The most expensive crop is 
ignorance. And the best of all 
crops is the children.”—Roose- 
VELT. 











policies have restrictions. 


INVESTIGATE 
before you 








This is sound business advice, especially 
if you are considering an investment of 
so important a possession as your salary. 








Not all policies of Health and Accident insurance are alike. Many 


THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP PLANS are the result 


INVEST! 








of over 25 years of experience in the writing of Teachers’ Group 
Insurance. They offer sound, essential, well balanced protection at 
adequate rates. Their coverage is free of all restrictions and ex- 
ceptions. The Company is a reliable, dependable, and strong legal 
reserve stock company. Policies are not assessable. 


Whether you are investigating a plan of Health insurance for your- 
self or for the members of your organization, we suggest you in- 
vestigate wisely and carefully. 


NO STUDY OF GROUP INSURANCE is complete if it does not 
include a study of the WASHINGTON NATIONAL PLAN, the 
choice of over 1,000 Teachers’ Organizations throughout the nation. 
For information, write: 


NAD m—_ 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Perry Building, Room 602 


409 Investment Building R 
0 Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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0 © © Yew Books 


Editorial Note—in this section we announce some of the new books sent us by pub- 


Ushers. The announcements unless signed do not purport 


wish to secure the 


to be critical reviews but are 


intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 


Otp Wortp Lanps. H. H. Barrows, Edith 
P. Parker, C. W. Sorensen. 352 pp. 
Illus. Silver Burdett. $2.88 

This is the last of a series of three text- 
books designed for a course in elementary 
ge graphy. It deals with the peoples and 
countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 

Australia. Emphasis is placed on the mode of 

life and outlook of the people in the various 

countries and ‘colonies, but all the material 
is handled to provide an understanding of 
postwar conditions. Major problems, eco- 
nomic and political, are faced, and explosive 
issues and danger spots are not avoided. 
Maps were designed for the text, and pictures 
Serve its purposes too. For sixth grade. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES: THROUGH 
THE Day, 124 pp.; From SEASON To 
SEASON, 156 pp.; IN CouNTRY AND 
City, 218 pp. S. P. Poole, T. F. Barton, 
Clara B. Baker. Illus. Bobbs-Merrill 

The authors believe that a geography 
readiness program should be considered 
basic, and that a time in the school schedule 
should be provided for such a course. Their 
books, with colorful pictures and good type 
face, will stimulate the normal curiosity of 
the child and help him develop an inquiring 
attitude. He will explore his surroundings 
and learn to reach conclusions. The books 
also promote reading ability and desire to 
express thoughts. 


HUMAN ReLaTIONS IN THE CLASSROOM. 
Course I. H. E. Bullis and Emily E. 
O'Malley. 222 pp. Illus. Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 1308 Dela- 
ware Ave., Wilmington 19, Del. $3 

Thirty lessons on how better to get along 
with one another are recommended for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. Some of the 
titles of the lesson plans are How Emotions 

Affect Us Physically, How Personality Traits 

Develop, Emotions Displayed at Hallowe'en, 

Losing Gracefully, Why Daydream?, Im- 

portance of Hobbies, Our Need for Faith. 

These classes were first described in the 

Woman's Home Companion and the Reader's 

Digest. Course II is being tried out ex- 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
SCHOOL BOOK REPRESENTATIVE 


A representative is needed to promote a line 
of text and supplementary books to the 
schools of this state. Good earnings and 
pleasant work. Should have selling expe- 
rience or sales personality. Work can some- 
times be accomplished in conjunction with 
another line. Write for full particulars. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
Publishing Department 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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perimentally now and will be published in 

June, 1948. 

HERITAGE OF FREEDOM. Frank Monaghan. 
150 pp. Illus. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. $3.50 


This book gives the history and signifi- 
cance of each of the more than 125 docu- 
ments exhibited on the Freedom Train's 
year-long run to 300 American cities, and 
reproduces in facsimile about 30 of the 
most interesting documents. Where the com- 
plete texts of the documents are not giver, 
the vital passages are. 


Our SECOND SPEECH Book. M. Pearl Lloyd. 
160 pp. Illus. Newson. $1.20 


Planned for pupils’ use in the third and 
fourth grades, this book carries on from 
“Our First Speech Book.’ In the first book 
emphasis is placed on the correct pro- 
nunciation and enunciation of the common 
sounds in the English language as used in 
the U. S. This second book emphasizes the 
proper use of the speech organs for produce 
ing and controlling these common sounds in 
everyday speech. The material is good for 
supplementary reading and is nicely illus- 
trated. For use by normal children, but also 
valuable for children with speech difficulties, 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


STATE ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HBALTH, 
PHysICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION. 


A Status Study. F. S. Stafford. $0.15 
TEACHING As A CarEER. B. W. Frazier. 
$0.15 


Miscellaneous 


Aupio VisuAL Alps LiprRARY—Educational 
Films. Supplement, November, 1947. 
Pennsylvania State College 


BROKEN Homes. George Thorman. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, 22 E, 38th St. New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.20 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
A radio discussion by Robert Redfield, 
George Stoddard, and Louis Wirth. The 
University of Chicago Round Table 


GUIDE TO THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 
$0.50. GumpR FOR LECTURERS AND 
TEACHERS. International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


SociAL ACTION—CHURCH AND STATE IN 
AMERICA. November issue of magazine 
of Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. $1.50 
per year; 15 cents each 





Books Received 


Columbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York City: 

EDUCATION AND HEALTH OF THE Par- 
TIALLY SEEING CHILD, Winifred Hatha. 
way. Revised Edition. Published for the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc. $2.50 

Garner Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa: 
EUCLDEAN GEOMETRY—ITS NATURE AND 
Its Usz. J. H. Blackhurst. $2.75 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill.: 
PRoBLEMS IN READING. E. W. Dolch 
Oxford Book Co., Inc., 222 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y.: 

HirosHIMA. John Hersey. School edition 
edited by Robert Frank, George School, 
Bucks County 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3446 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 4: 

ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE. Scientist and 

Educator. Merle M. Odgers. $2.75 





Little Songs on Big Subjects 


“Little Songs on Big Subjects” is a group 
of democratic songs which were first heard 
over the radio on radio station WNEW io 
New York City. 

They are a very important aid in the field 
of audio education because they are good 
music with stimulating words. They convey 
ideas that do an intercultural program with- 
out talking about it. For instance, one title is 
“What Makes A Good American.” Another 
is “Brown Skinned Cow” with the first line 
being “You can get good milk from a brown 
skinned cow.” 

Just recently, station WNEW received the 
Peabody Award, one of radio’s choicest 
plums for introducing “Little Songs on Big 
Subjects.” The New York Times has put 
these songs on its Honor Roll. The In- 
stitute for Education by Radio of Ohio 
State University has given a University 
Award to “L.S.B.S.” 

The Eastern Regional Office of the Anti- 
Defamation League, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y., has a booklet of these 
songs for $0.40 and a very good phonograph 
record for $1 for use in schools. 


—_—_>——_——_ 


Lincolnese 

It has ever been my experience that 
folks who have no vices have very few 
virtues. 

Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith, let us to the 
end, dare to do our duty, as we under- 
stand it. 
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American 
UNIVERSAL 
Lifting Lid 
Desk No. 434 





pighest Mery score! 


| grecnaaend Universal Desk No. 434 offers your pupils and 
you many outstanding advantages in design, construction, 
and function. 

Built to promote correct posture and sight conservation, 
this handsome, streamlined desk is a positive aid to more- 
efficient study. Soundly constructed and durable, it stays 
serviceable and attractive, despite long years of hardest use. 
Simplifies housekeeping, too. 

Let the American Seating Company supply ik your needs 
in school furniture! Our line includes Universal Better-Sight 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Uni- 
versal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditori- 
um Chairs. The services of our expert Seating Engineers are 
yours without obligation. Write for details right away! 

FREE—Send for our latest catalog! 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Exclusive distributors for 
lo), e Se / e i; 
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Have You Received Your 
Journal 


A most annoying administrative problem during the fall 
months has been the difficulty of keeping our mailing list 
of the JOURNAL up-to-date to the same degree as in former 
years. Three factors have been responsible. Additional 
members to Headquarters Staff and the expanded field serv- 
ice activities made it impossible for two of the girls, who 
in other years had devoted considerable time on special as- 
signments to the addressograph section, to devote as much 
time to this activity as in former years. 

A second factor has been the resignation of one of the 
girls in the addressograph section especially trained for that 
purpose on October 11, 1947, the employment of a new 
girl who served for two weeks and then resigned, and the 
appointment of still another new individual on November 
15, 1947. 

A third factor has been a ruling from the post office de- 
partment which now requires the JOURNALS to be wrapped if 
less than five go to an individual post office. This regula- 
tion required us in the beginning of November to re-organ- 
ize our addressograph plates into four groups. 

Normally the addressograph plates were filed by post 
office in two large groups (a) those who receive the 
JOURNAL, (b) those who receive the JOURNAL and the 
Bulletin. Under the new ruling we now have the addresso- 
gtaph plates for our members filed in four sections 


Those who receive the JOURNAL 
a. Post offices receiving five or more copies 
b. Post offices receiving less than five copies 


Those who receive the JOURNAL and the Bulletin 
a. Post offices receiving five or more copies 
b. Post offices receiving less than five copies 

Not only was valuable time required to effect this or- 
ganization but in bringing our files up-to-date with refer- 
ence to changes of address, many new members, the elim- 
ination of non-members, it is entirely possible that the 
individual in charge may be required to check the four 
sections of the file before the appropriate spot is located. 

Another administrative problem that deals with receiving 
the JOURNAL on time is a local problem, namely, failure 
on the part of those responsible in some of the Local 
Branches to forward membership cards and dues to us im- 
mediately after the membership campaign has been com- 
pleted and the dues collected. It is not uncommon for us 
to have membership cards dated the middle of September or 
October reach us a month or six weeks later.—Excerpt from 
the report of the Executive Secretary to the Executive Coun- 
cil, Jan. 24, 1948. 


2 —me - @ 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every Ameti- 
can mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap. 
Let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges. 
Let it be written in primers, spelling books, and in alma- 
nacs. Let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls and enforced in courts of justice. And, 
in short, let it become the political religion of the nation.— 
Abraham Lincoln 
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Like all Gold Medal school art prod- 
ucts—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make 
art instruction a joy both for teacher 
and student. Colors are so radiant 
and responsive, they are truly inspir- 
ing. On the practical side, they stay 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and 
do not get soft or sticky in damp 
weather. Metal boxes now contain 
new improved brushes with naturally 
pointed “spring” bristles and perma- 
nently set plastic handles that may 
be used to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Notes aud Yews 


PAULINE GARBER, teacher in Steel- 
ton, has been appointed supervisor of 
special education for Cumberland Coun- 
ty schools. Miss Garber, who succeeds 
Vernon H. W. Dessenberger, now jun- 


‘ior high principal in Pottstown, took 


up her new duties January 2. 

Curtis TRACY, director of vocational 
education in the Bradford vocational 
school, reports on industrial achieve- 
ment awards for graduates of his school 
in an illustrated article which appears 
in the Convention Edition of Tech 
Training, publication of the American 
Technical Society, Drexel Avenue at 
58th Street, Chicago 37. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, at its 26th annual con- 
vention in Pittsburgh presented the 
“Laymen’s Award” to C. HERMAN 
GROsE, superintendent of Erie public 
schools and past president of PSEA. 
The award was given for his contribu- 
tion as an educator outside the field of 
physical education. 

THE PROFESSIONAL AWARD was 
given to seven teachers for their con- 
tribution to the field of physical edu- 
cation, health, and recreation over many 
years: HELEN Paut, Carrick High 
School, and HERBERT ROBERTS, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh; LLoyp 
M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College; 
DoroTHy McQugEN and ROBERT 
Coates, Philadelphia; ANNE SCHAUB, 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
and EpwarpD ABRAMONSKI, Erie. 

E. M. CROUTHAMEL, supervising 
principal, was presented a gold pen and 
pencil set by the Souderton Education 
Association at a gathering held at the 
close of last term in commemoration 
of his 25th anniversary in the schools 
of the borough. 

THREE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATORS 
—C. Lestiz CUSHMAN, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Philadelphia; 
EpwIN W. CRUTTENDEN of Harrisburg, 
chief of secondary education in Penn- 
sylvania; and GorDON E. DANNELS, 
principal of the Dickson J::nior High 
School in Pittsburgh—are among the 
leading educators who are serving on 
the Advisory Committee for the Twen- 
ty-first Annual Junior High School 
Conference to be held at New York 
University February 20 and 21. 


Percy M. LINEBAUGH, for 26 years 
instructor in piano, organ, and theory 
at Susquehanna University, has been 
appointed ad interim chairman and 
general coordinator for the Susque. 
hanna University Conservatory of Mus. 
ic until a director of the Conservatory 
has been selected. The late director, 
E. Edwin Sheldon, passed away on De. 
cember 10. 

ELMER A. _LISSFELT, supervising 
principal of Upper Moreland schools, 
Willow Grove, assisted in the dedica- 
tion of the Charter of the Crestmont 
Boys Club on December 12. Mr. Liss- 
felt spoke on the value of this program 
and commended the parents and the 
boys on the development of this proj- 
ect. He reminded the audience that 
“Athletics, many times, provides the 
media through which an orphan boy, 
a poor boy, or a struggling family may 
gain security, a sense of belonging and 
a sense of value which are indelibly 
part of our American democratic life 
. . . Each community expresses the 
personality, the ideals, the character, 
and the ability of its many citizens.” 

Grace S. BECK, a former grade 
school principal, has been appointed 
elementary supervisor of Sunbury 
schools, and MARTHA A. FISHER, psy- 
chologist and guidance director. 

HANOVER schools received a gift of 
a tract of land and the sum of $30,000 
for its development as an athletic 
field. The fifteen acres were presented 
by H. D. Sheppard, C. N. Myers, and 
L. B. Sheppard. The plot was formerly 
owned by the Hanover Shoe Farms. 
The Clinton N. Myers Foundation, 
Inc, and the Lawrence B. Sheppard 
Foundation, Inc., each gave $15,000 
to develop the plot. An advisory com- 
mittee has been appointed to proceed 
with the development of the project 
by L. B. Sheppard, president of the 
board. 

SuNBUuRY has added six kindergartens 
to the city’s school system. One hun- 
dred-forty-two five-year-old children 
are enrolled. 
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Necrology 


F. S. JACKSON, superintendent 
emeritus of the Punxsutawney schools, 
December 31, in his 75th year. 

CARRIE M. MICKEY, 61, head of the 
social science department, Chambers- 
burg High School, January 5. 

ELIZABETH BECKER, retired Pitts- 
burgh school principal, January 3. 

B. C. HUNSINGER, principal of the 
Newberry-Lincoln school, Williams- 
port, and a past president of the Wil- 
liamsport Education Association, De- 
cember 24. 


Amos Hess, 73, retired teacher, 
Derry Township, Dauphin County, 
January 8. 


E. EpwIn SHELDON, director of 
Susquehanna University Conservatory 
of Music, December 10. 

GEORGE B. WILLIAMS, retired teacher 
of mathematics in Altoona High School 
for 38 years, December 9. 

Cora D. Loucury, a teacher in 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh, No- 
vember 3, of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Cora S. TONGE of Chester. 

JosepH L. PECKWORTH, retired 
manual training teacher, Media High 
School, December 9. 

Raz E. RicoGs, teacher in Indiana 
County schools, December 11. 

MarGaRET K. SMITH, retired, after 
44 years teaching in the Middletown 
school district, January 1. 


Laas ae Sa 

FouR PENNSYLVANIA students won 
awards in this year’s Scholastic indus- 
trial arts competition. Three were from 
Hawley High School. PETER ECKLES 
won a Delta Milwaukee Lathe as a 
first prize for his entry in the furniture 
making classification, ‘and LELAND 
GUMBLE won a Delta Buffer and Grind- 
ing Head as fifth prize in the same 
classification. RICHARD LAABS won a 
Delta Lathe as a first prize in wood 
carving. Albert H. Haggerty is prin- 
cipal of the school and Harold F. James 
the industrial arts teacher. M. D. Bar- 
RETT of Johnson Trade School, Scran- 
ton, won an honorable mention for his 
architectural drawing entry. G. W. 
Weaver is principal and Will G. Rode- 
man teacher. 


If ever this free people—if this 
government itself is ever utterly de- 
moralized, it will come from this in- 
cessant human wriggle and _ struggle 
for office, which is but a way to live 
without work.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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The professional growth of 
the teacher is . action of 
the individual coordinated and 
aided by organization. Neither 
alone is effective. Let us have 
more teachers participating in 
local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations to the 
end that the standards and con- 
ditions of education be con- 
stantly improve d.—MaBEL - 
STUDEBAKER, NEA State Direc- 
tor. 





Calendar 


February 4—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 4-5—Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Assn., Harrisburg 

February 11—Retail Selling Confer- 
ence, State Teachers College, 


Bloomsburg 

February 21-26—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


March 13 and October 9—Executive 
Committee, Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Penn-Har- 
ris Hotel, Harrisburg 

March 24-27—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers’ Association, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia 

April 9-10—Third ~ Annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania School Library Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

April 13-17—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 


April 16-17—Northeastern Regional 
Meeting, NEA Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers, Penn-Harris 


Hotel, Harrisburg 

April 25-28—lInternational Council for 
Exceptional Children, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 

April 30-May 1—Commercial Contest 
and Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

July 5-9—National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

July 27-29—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 


July 29-31—Local Branch Leaders’ 
Workshop, Pennsylvania State 
College 

December 9-11—State Convention, 


Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Penn Sheraton, 
Philadelphia 

















PLAY SAFE WITH 
JT.PLU. PROTECTION 


E is safe from danger who 
is on his guard even when safe,” 
said Syrus Publius, Roman poet of 
the 1st century, B. C. Syrus, ’tis 
true, knew nothing of T. P. U.... 
but he certainly hit the nail on 
the head! 

In these wintry months, it is 
wise for teachers to consider Syrus’ 


words. Be on your guard before 
winter sicknesses or accidents 
make you their victim. Be safe 


from worry and insecurity with a 
T. P. U. “M-H” certificate. 

This “Housepitalization” plan 
safeguards your income. It is two- 
way protection—providing benefits 
for lost time either in the hospital 
or at home. This plan covers sick- 
ness, accident, quarantine, con- 
valescence, doctor’s fees, and pays 
as high as $10.00 per day in hos- 
pital benefits. No physical ex- 
amination is required. 


Get complete information on T. 
P. U.’s generous “M-H” certificate. 
We will send it, without obligation 
on your part, in answer to the 
coupon below. Mail it today. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please give me complete details on 
the full income protection offered in 
the “Hospitalization” plan. 


NGI Sota} sees Rtas 

PUTESS Prrsaa canteen estos eta te 

CR cetera ee 

NALA as oas ian alacant 
Send information for 

TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU 


PROTECTION 
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EARLY 
he RY AN Teachers Bureau ARENT 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. ADVISED 


Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SECONDARY—ELEMENTARY: WM. A. Bryant, Thos. B. R. Bryant 
COLLEGE—UNIVERSITY: Wilmer D. Greulich 

















CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager - 202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


- Constant calls for teachers in elementary, secondary, and college fielda . . Vacancies already 
listed with us for next year in the Harrisburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 
— - . Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . . Get in line for promotion 

. Over thirty years in this same location. 


WE ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION . . Bell Phone 3-5797 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Every day in the year we need successful Pennsylvania teachers for listed openings’ 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


E, F. Maloney 


Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, sc. Managers 








. 5-1745 
Kingsley] ¢- 1746 











TEACHERS NEEDED — ELEMENTARY — SECONDARY — COLLEGE 
We have, officially listed, hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate 
these through us? Our many years of experience in placing teachers gives you 
expert guidance to help you secure that next position. Write immediately. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 


205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


68th Year 

















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bidg. - PITTSBURGH - Fifth Avenue & Grant Street 


TEACHERS NEEDED FOR COLLEGE, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. WE PLACE TEACHERS EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 
Atlantic 5398 e Enroll Now e JOHN B. RITTER, Manager 
(Member National Association of Teachers Agencies) 
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Good Salaries 
Access to Universities 


mm romions MEW JERSEY 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available through the 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. Tel. 3-3337 


Register now for openings in 
@® ELEMENTARY @® SECONDARY @ ADMINISTRATION 
@ SPECIAL FIELDS @® COLLEGE 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, Agency President, 18 years Deputy Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive Sec 
retary of New Jersey Education Association, guarantees Fair Dealing—Com plete Coverage—Etfiective Placemen 











TEACHERS 


A DA ve Ss AGENCY 


The salary scales in the areas in which 
we operate are consi’erable higher 
than in Pennsylvania—Our nine years 


of Better Placements are poe Suarantes. 
No Registration Fee e Member N. A. 
COLORAVO BLDG, 14th andG, N. W., WASHINGTON 5 D.C. 


Seeking a Position? 


There are many vacancies teee with us, from 
coileges, universities an schools. 
Eact and South. Higher Selatiee than ever before. 
Write us about yourself. Our 23rd year. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 
Membe: National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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TEACHERS 


Excellent job opportunities. 
Register with 
1 Cosmopolitan 
Professional Placement, Inc. 


§ Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 
Investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oe ae ee 








THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


200 SUNRISE HIGHWAY PHONE 6-3320 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Unexcelled Service to the School 
Board, Administrator and the Teacher 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Write for Registration Form 











Register Now For 1948! 


Take Advantage of Present Opportunities 
College, Secondary, and Elementary 


Contact Us Today! Ph: 34457 


MARKS ¢:W)Stencerse, York, Pa. 











PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 











Here is how the breakfasts of 2815 
pupils in 10 states were rated. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


aura seponeaTre® 
oF 


Write tor Diet Survey forms—to dis- 
cover in what way eating habits are 
taulty. A.so available: Nutr tion Infor- 
mation tests—reveal what your class 
already knows about nutrition. 


How many errors can you spot? 


Count them no capita! 
letter for ‘‘I’’, breakfast misspelled 
... but wait! Even after you catch 
the obvious mistakes, mightn’t 
there still be one ‘mportant error, 
not so easy to detect? 

Can you tell, for instance, 
whether the breakfast this young- 
ster ate was really a “good” 


‘breakfast? Did it include such 


foods as fruit—cereal—milk- 
bread or toast—butter or fortified 
margarine—eggs? And how did 
this breakfast fit into the rest of 
his daily diet? 

Alert teachers in all sect’ons of 
the country are today seeking the 
answers to questions like these 
—and using the answers as the 
basis for programs for diet 
improvement. The ultimate 
goal : to build keen m:nds in strong 
bodies. 

To help teachers reach that 


Suy you saw it in the Pennsylwania School Journal 


goal, General Mills has set up a 
“Program of Assistance in Nutri- 
tion and Health Education.” 
Authoritative materials prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers and a consultation service 
are available to you through this 
program. 

If you would like information 
on how to adapt a nutrition pro- 
gram to your curriculum, please 
write: Education Section, Public 
Service Department, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948 
Genera! Mills, tne 








STATE TEACHERS - 
-[ COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 
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College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California. Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 


Edinboro NS el ti ie See tae L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Ralph E. Heiges, Acting 


Kutztown . Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rohrbach 


Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield James G. Morgan 


Millersville ; Industrial Arts and Library Science ............. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester Charles S. Swope 

Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST- ADDRESS THE PRESIDE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








